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ABSTRACT ' ' - " " ' 

This is the final repart of one of three studies in 
an^ overall project entitled "Evaluation of Bilingual Education 
Programs." This study was sponsored in response to a need for more 
inforaation regarding bilingual-bicultural education for other than 
Spanish language groups/ The study's objeietives were to: (1) identify 
ttie major issues involved in bilingual-blcaltaral education for 
Native Aoericanv Indo-European Asian and Pacific lan^guage groups; (2) 
document. the goals^* approaches, resources or costs that have been 
.affec;t<ed by these issues; (3) assess the inpact Ijilingual-bicultural 
education has Jiad in^rheir communities;^ and (4) recommend possible 
, federal program changes. An in-depth study was conducted of 10 
'selected ^projects in Alaska, Arizdna, California, Colorado, 
Louisiana, }!aine, Montana , wNew York, Rhode Island and Washington. The 
language groups incl.ud"ed were Chinese, French, In^^piat- Eskimo, 
Italian/ NavajO/ Nbrthern Cheyenne, Passamaquoddy , Pilipino, 
Porruguese, Ote and Jupik Eskimo. The following ar^ among the major 
conclusions and recommendations: (1) Some evidence ^exists that Title 
VII is having long-range benefits to thi^ bilingual \groups being 
served. "(2) There is a general lack of materials, teaching skills, 
experties in plannli^g materials development, and evaluation at the 
local project level. One suggested improvement is to provide 
contin-uous technical assistance and training throughout the life of 
projects. (Author/RM) , 
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This document is Che final report of one of three studies of an over-' 
ail project titled '^Evaluation of Bilingual Education Progran^jy Tr\e three 
studies are*: • " • ^ / 

• Evaluation of the -Title VII Spanish/English Bilingual Programs: 
Impact Study. 

The Identification and Description of Exenplary Bilingual Education 
Programs. . • 

• Study of Bilingual-^icultural Prograr>« Involving Native Arerican, 
Indo-European, Asian and Pacif'ic Lani:ua^e Groups Vthe topic of this final 

•report;. 

The studies forr. a part of tne Office, of Education's evaluation of ^ 
the bilingual education programs under Title VII of the Ere"-entary and 
Secondary^^ucajion Act (as amended). They were ;:onducted' by the Anerican* 
Institutes ror ^Research for the Gf fice ^f Program Planning, Budgeting, and 
Evaluation u/xder Contract No. OEC-0-7^-933;.. 'The OE project c^fficer is * 
Edv.*ard B./^la^manj and the AIR director of the overall project- is Malcolfn* 
DanofL. The director of. the present study is Richard A. Bond." 

This study has explored a variety of issues in bilingual-bicultural 
education for non-Spanish language groups, documented* how projects have 
developed in relation to these issues, investigated* some of the costs 
associated with different approaches, afid 'assessed the impact of various 
programs on the communities they serve. The purpose of this exploratory ^ 
study has been to provide the Office of Education with oew informatiot? 
about non-Spanish programs as a basis for' their improvement/ 
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SUMMARY 

In response t;o a need for more information regarding bilingual-bicul^ 

* 

tural education for other than Spanish language. groups, the American 
Institutes for Research (AIR), under contract to the 0,S, Office of Educa- 
tion, conducted an exploratory study oC bilingual-bicultural 'educa'tion 
involving Native American, Indo-European, Asian and Pacific language group^s. 
The study's objectives were to identify the major issues involved in 
hilingual-bicultural education for the^p target groups, to document the 
goa^s, approaches, resources ,* or costs wl(ich have been affected by these 
issues, 'to assess the impact T>ilingual-bicuitural education has had in 
their communities, end to /ecommend possible federal program changes. 



An initial literature review of bilingual-birulturai educaxion resulted 

in the identification of probable issues affecting the operation of bilin- 
gual prbjects^ This revi^ew^was followed by an in-depth study of 10 selected 
projects which included visits -to each project site* Projects visited 
were in Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Maine, Montana, 
New York, Rhode Island, and' Washington. The language groups included in ^ 
the 10-slte sample were Chinese, French', Inupial Eskimo, Italian, Nav^ijo, 
Northern Cheyenne, Passaraaquodd^^, Pilipino, Portuguese, Ute, and Yupik 
Eskimo. ^ * , . 

The major , conclusions and recommendations: 

• Projects have generally been able to meet a variety af 
/ needs of diverse language and culture groups because of the 

flexibility provided them in the administration o( Title VII. 

• There is some evidence that Title VII is having long 
range benefit* to the bilingual groups being served under this 
legislation. Examples: More persons)/with bilingual backgrounds • 

• are becoming involved with the education of their chiJLdr^n as" 
teachers and as advisors to projects; children and their com- * 
munities seem t?o»have improved their/ self 
valuing their languages, and cultures to 

educational materials are being developed which reipresent the 
perspective of these language groups, wficreas before such 
materials were not available. ' ^ 

y ) 
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• At, Che initial stages of project development, resources 
and skills are in short supply. Increased utilization of. plan- 
ning grants is suggested as one means for facilitating planning, 
and development among new praiects. 

• Th^re is a geaeral lack of materials, teaching skills, 
expertise in planning materials development, and evaluation 'at 
the local project level. One .suggested improvement is to pro- 
vide continuous technical assistance and training throughout 
the life of projects. 

• Local bilingual projects are often not well integrated 
int{; the ongoing educational system,^ and non-project faculty 
members may- not feel either involved or Committed to the pro- 
jects. Suggested improvements include grt?ater communication 
within the total educational community ^bout purposes, plans, 
and status of Title VII projects; increased participation of 
non-project personnel in planning and instruction (perhaps 
team teaching); anticipating problems (such as' displacement 

of non-project personnel) ; and seeking solutions early, thereby 
avoiding unnecessary hardships for .non-project personnel. 

• Materials which are adequate for the local language and 
culture^are usually not available at the start of a project, 
and st^ff must spend a large amount of their time in developing 
them. Also, many local staff members who. undertake this 're- / 
sponsibility noec} initial training. It is suggested that 

-dissemination centers play a'ilarger and rapre active role in 
technical assistance*, trainii?§<^d the dissemination of mater- 
ials among projects. In order to be-^t achieve this, it is 

\ 

suggested that centers be accountable to the projects they \ 
•-^erve . 

• Summative evaluations at early stages of project 

\ 

developtnen-t are often counterproductive. It is suggested 
that the emphasis duriijg the early years be placed upon forma- 
tive types of Bvaluation as a basis fc^r project revision 'and 
improvement, and that summative evaluations be emphasised later 
after project ^oals and approaches have been set. 

r. ■ ' 9- • 
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• A number of projects have experienced difficulty in 
\ 

planning the next year's activities and in retaining staff for 
a long* period because funding is typically for one year only 
And notification of funding sometimes qomes after the end of 
the- school year. It is suggested that the Office of Education 
consider increasing the period of funding and that every effort 
be made to make funding notifications before the% close of 
school. , 

• The individual needs of eligible children may require 
"different approaches. Some projects have a transitional ap- 
proach (native language to English), while others feel t/hat 
they must work initially toward the restoration of the native 
language. In order to alJ.ow Title VII to more clearly encompass 

.thi^se various approaches, a change in the legislation would 
seem to be indicated. 

.• • Title VII generally funds projects which are of a 
demonstration nature, characterized by a limited period of 
funding.. Local agencies: are often unable to affor-d the con- 
tinuation of projects after Title VII funding is .terminated. 
Two suggestions have been made. The first is to provide fed-, 
eral help in seeking supplementary sources of funds, and the 
second* is to explore amending present legislation to provide 
supplemental funding in communities that do not have a tax 
base, such as reservations. 

1 • In schools where both racial and linguistic groups 
are found, neither full integration nor complete segregation 
can balance the interests of all. It is suggested that leg- 
islation be amended so that children in bilingual^bicultural 
programs at a given school, do not have to be iji integrated 
classes for at least a substantial portion of the day, and 
that no English-speaking children be excluded from bilingu 
bicu^ltural classes ^irf they voluntarily choose to enroll. 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 



Background 



Schools in this*country histDr^j^l^y. have ' focused on the educ<it ion<i] 
need^, of a dominant English-speaking population/ The special fieeds ox 
<3»hildren, f roi different language groups were not met programatically unci! 
1968, when Corxgress enacted the BiMngual Education Act, Title VII of the 
'Eleinentary and Secondary Educatioj^^^t . Little was known at that time^ 
about the specific edu?ational ne^s of non-English-dominant children', 
except perhaps; that <?he needs were different because the children's lan- 
guage ^nd^ult^iVe were diff-erent. Most early studies focused on the edur.-2- 
tional problenis of Spanish-speaking children, and other language groups 
were somewhat neglected. - 

In recent years however , th4re_^as been a marked increase in the 
number of Xitl^ VII projects for non-Spanish groups. In 1973-74, Title Vi! 
^fiJnded -209' pro j'^ct'grants involving 24 different language groups. The | 
number of language groups' increased ^o 42 in >974-75, when 383 projects 
were funded. ,In ^his expansim, it |ias become apparent tha^ much more 
must be known abo it Native Aaiffirican^' Indo-European, Asian and Pacific 
language groups S) that bilin||ual-bij'cultural programs can be^more direct ! 
related* to their jeducational Heeds, 

Purpose 

The present study. was designed to benef it f j^ the ^experience of on- 
going bilingual projects in helping to determine needed improvements. 
More specifically, the piirpose was to identify and describe common c'ind 
unique^ features of programs^ determine whether differences in culture vind 
language among target groups resulted in different approaches and concerns, 
examine res'ources and costs, assess the^iiSfipact -of such programs on the 
communities they serve, and make, recommendations to OE f^r t^Jie improvement 
of bilingu^-bicultural programs, , ' 

Procedures • . * * • 

This study was exploratory in the sense t'hlt it .used several sources 
to gather information about those issues of^most concern in the development 
operation, and managemein t ,of bi^ingual-bicultural projects. An- initinl 
literature review on'^iULngual-bicultur'al education resulted in the 



identification of probable issues affecting the operation of bijinguai pro- 
jects. A fdrjaal report of <hese results was made in November, 1974. In 
order that* we might b^''able to' gather* information in greater depth* than . 
that provided by the' literature , a representative sample of 10 programs 
was selected for site vi^ts. Interviews gt each site were based in large, 
part on the issues resulting ftom the earlier review of the literature^ 
although sufficient flexibility w^ maintained* to eicpl<pe any pertinent 
avenues of concern to the projects and the communities they seYve.. Through- 
out this to'tal exploratory process, a Bilingual Advisory Panel and other 
consultants provided inputs and valuable expertise. * 



' Results 

The present r 
visits. . However, 



port primarily sumiiarizes tjhe results of the. 10 site 

ulting recommendations have benefited 



.ts findings. and res 
from what was leaned froa the literafcure and especially from the expert 
.advice of consultants. " . 

The report is organized in-'tbr^e sections: 

. Research Procedures (page 5) s,ummarizes the responsibilities of the 
Bilingual Advisory Panel, methods for literature review, process for selec- 
tion of the XO sites, and procedures for collecting /information during 
site visits. 

Study Findings (page 17) explore a variety of concerns of bilingual- 
biCultural projects, nncjer eight ge^ral headings: 

a. Program planning 

b. Program management and administration ... 

c. Bilingual-bicultural curriculum and instruction ^ • 

d. Materials acquisif ioir ^^nd development 

e. • Staff recruitment and 'development 
f> Parent and community involvement 

g. Community impact - * / • _ 

h. 'Program and student evaluation 

Conclusions and Recommendations (P®S^^^5^^^ presented in tyj6 parts. 
The first part is addressed to possible .improvements which could be made 
Jjy the Office of Education in^support of individual bilingual-bicultural <^ 

, 15 ' \ 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURES ,, ' . 

To meet the objectives of this study, -the following' research proce-^ 
dures were followed: ^ . . 

1. An on-going advisory panel conposed qf knowledgeable individuals 
in«'tl}e field of bilingual education was established to reyifiru' plans and 

\ key documents at appropriate points during th^ study. ^ 

2. A literature review was conducted^ to identify issues in 
bii^ingual education that wep6 particularly relevant to Native American, 
Ind6-European, Asian and Pacific language groups, 

3. Ten Title VII proj ects' were selected for site visits so that 
sone o^the najor issues could be further investigated. 

F^roject docunientation was requested and reviewed in advance of 
the site visits. Individual structured interviews were conducted with 
project staff and members of the community served by the project. 

5/ Data, were organized to permit a comparative analysis. ^ 

6. Research findings were reported in terms of the study's estab-* 

lished objectives. 

# • • 

Bilingual Advisory Panel 

Assisting in the overall "Evaluation of Bilingual Education P^rograms 
"I 

were a number of experts in the field of bilingual' education. Some of 
these .experts served on the Bilingual Advisory Panel. They are identified 
in the acknowledgements. 

The Panel's functions in regard to the present study were .as follows 

1. To advise, review, and make coimnents and suggestions on the 
various products* submitted^ as part of this study. These included' The ' 
Identif icatiori of Issues in Bilingual* Education of Particular Relevance to 
Native American,' Indo-European, Asian and Pacific Language Qroups"; "Final 
^tudy Design", which included the 'interview guide^; and "Draft of the 
Final Report." 

5* ' * * 

2. To advise on the criteria for selection of sites to be visited 



during data collection.' 
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3- io nake sOgLcstijns of possible Tide /.II projects Co be site- 
visited. 

To review data cci lect ion procedures . , * _ 

* • * 

5. io review findings and advise on conclusions and -reconiziendat ions . 

This studv also benefited fron the advice of other experts in lan- 
guages and cultures relevant to the ^tudy. These experts are also listed 
in tile acknovled^ienents section. • ^ 

Literature Review^ - ♦ 

i 

" Tne purpose of .tpis review was to Select the na^or issues wnich creat 
difrtr-^ni prcDlcn:^ :ind concerns m bilingual education -anong Native A-neri- 
can, Indc-European , Asian and Pacific language groups;* fTeyiewed s'ources 
included journals, booksr and^ERIC documents regarding education, bilingual 
-education, and the cultures ofthe target groui^. Other iniportanC sources 
were Title Vll pfoject proposals and evaluation reports. All Title VII 
proposals for these target groups in fiscal Vear 1974-7$ -.were r|\'iewed- 

The issues idenxified ±\i Xhis review provided criteria fo.r 

seleeting the bilingual project^ to site visit artd served as a franework 
for developing issues ar;id variables to be explored during daLa collection.* 
The issues from the literature review were presented in-a report submitted 
to the <3f f ice erf Education in Nov^ber, 197A, titled "Identification of 
Issues and Hypotheses in Bilingual Education of Particular Relevance to 
Native? American, Indo-European, Asian and Pacific Language Groups" ancf are 
sununarized in Appendix A.. 

Selection of SampJ.e • . ^ , - 

A sample of 10 Title VII bilingual projects was selected for si^e. 
viSiits from Title VII ^rojects^ other than Spanish^ funded and operating^ 
in fiscal year 1974. Through examination of Title VII project proposals 
and evaluation reports , 'unique and common features of projects were deler- 
milled so that sites could be selected which met two basic 'go^ls; 

• Information gathered from the site visit<i^ would bear on the 
.stated objectives of this project, and ^ . 



Data obtained would 'be generaliz^ble to the larger population of 
projects for Native Aaericah, Indo-European » Asian and Pacific language 
groups. • . 

Listed below are ^the' criteria used in selecting the progr^s. 

1-- Projects selected should be representative of the languages and 
cultures served by Title VII . • • ♦ ' ^ 

In fiscal year 1974-75, 383 bilingual projects had been estab- 

.lished through Title VII, representing 42 different language groups. The 

» 

II * 

Study of Bilingual-Bicultural Education Involving Native American^ Indo- 
European, Asian and Pacific Language Groups" surveyed 41 of these language 
groups, excluding Spanish. There were 23 different Native American language 
groups, 7 different 'Indo-European language groups, and 11 'Asian and Pacific 
Island language groups. With the one exception not^a in criterion 2 below, 
the 10 projects selected for ^ite , visits are representative of the pfo- 
pprtion of projects for each language group: five Native American -projects, 
three Indo-European projects, and two Asi^n^and Pacific projects. 

2. Pjrojects selected should be generalizable to other language groups 
with the same concerns or problems . ^ 

Although the purpose of the exploratory study was 'to identify - - 
differences in bilingual projects of the target groups and reasons. for 
those differences, it was also necessary to maintain some generalizability 
throughout the study. In some cases a project's situation was so unique 
that another project would not be able to replicate or use Information from 
that site. This was particularly true with, bilingual projects in Trust 
Territory areas, because of their special- political,' soci^^ and educational 
climate. Hence, projects with unique features were selected only when they 
were generalizable to pther Title VII bilingual projects. ^ 

3, Pr ojects^, selec ted' should have characteristics or concerns related 
:^ — ' • * ; ] 

to a significant number of the issues identified in the literature rfeview . 

The earlier • litera't-ui;e reviev/ provided information regarding the 
target groups and identified issues and concerns in bilingual-bicultural 
education important to them. In selecting our sample of 10 ^roj ects , .all 
available documents from operating^ Title VII projects for the target groups 
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were careftflly reviewed, and major issues were identified. This reyiew 
process and the^ issues were then used to identify projects which had unique 
probled^^or concerns and different apjjroarches^ to solving these problems. 

Because the size of our sample was r^^'^ir^ly smail, it would not 
have 'been possible to investigate all of the piany important and unique 
issues identified in the literature review. To explore as many issues as 
. possible, however, each. project selected for site. visits had po have a 
range of different issues in, and resulting approaches to, bilingual educa- 
tion. Thus, the data collected could provide groups thal^ are interested 
in setting up new projects or ^n revising old projects, with informatix>h 
that would be valuable in dealing With the same kind of issues. 

Further consideration was given to the following points: 

- Geographic dispersion of the projects 
Population served by the project 

' " - Language (s) in the project 

- Length of time pperating under* Title- VII 

- Future outlook of* "the 'project 

On the basis'of th^se- criteria, 10 projects were' selected^ f/6r site 
visits and agreed to participate jLn the study. ^ 

Native American Sites 

1. Alaska State Operated School System 
Bilingual Education Program 
Anchorage, Alaska 

Bilingual Program in Inupiat Eskimo 
Noorvik, Alaska ^ , . 

Bilingual Program in Central Yupik Eskimo 
Atmautluakj^ Alaska . . ^ 

* 2. Rock Point Bilingual Education Program 
.(Navajo) *' . 

Chinle, Arizona . . «, 

3. Project SUN 
(Spanish, Ute, Navajo) 
Corte?, Colorado 

( 

4. Wabnaki -Bilingdal Education Program/ 
(Passamaquoddy) 

. ' ' Calais, Maine 

^ ■ o/\ 

' . , •« ' 

. ■ 8 



5. Northern Cheyenne Bilingual Education Program 
. /NortTnerft- Cheyenne) 

Lame Deer, Montana 

jIndo-European Sites 

6. Lafayette Parish Bilingual Education Program 
(French) 

Lafayette, Louisiana j 

/ 

7. AVANTI - An Approach to ItaliacT Bilingual Education 
(Italian) / . ^ 
Brooklyn,' New York , / 



8. Portuguese Bilingual Education JProgram 

Providence, Rhode Isl^and / *~*' 

■ . . ' / 

Asian and Pacific Language Sites 

9., Bay Area Bilingual Education League (BABEL) 
(Cantonese, vpilipino*, Spanish) 
Berk-eley> Richmond, Oakland, California 

10, Seattle. Bilingual Schools 

(CanConese, 'Pilipino, Spanish) 
• "Seattle,. Washington * 

<A11 10 bilingual education projects were located in tfie United States 
and represented 'a wide geographical distri^bution. In addition to their 
regional location, the projects were chosen for ttheir v3tio^^€nvironmental 
aspects. The Alaska projects were in extremely isolated locations; four 
Native American sites were on reservations; and one^Native American site 
was off reservation.- All had varying degrees of isolation. The French 
project vas located in a semi-rural area; and the Cantonese, Italian, 
Pilipino, and* Portuguese projects operated in urban 'locales.- 

The characteristics* of the population served also varied from project 
to project. Half of the projects served more than one language group, and ^ 
all of the projects served £t\;dents with wide ranges of language-speaking 
ability. Projects in urban^areas served primarily recent immigrants, and 
Native ^erican projects served indigenous children* Communities served by 
the bilingual projects -were generally in low inccrtne areas where unemplayj^^nt 
was high and the education level v;,as low. ^^-^ r 



*Pilipino is used when ,r^f.erent:e is made *to the language, while Filipino is 
used when reference is made to the people.. * 



The projects varied in the length of time Chey had been operating 
under Title VII, which offered the opportunity to view tiie projects in 
varying stages of development. For example, two projects' were in their 
first year of program operations (Seattle Bilingual* Education Program; 
Project AVANTI). One project was in its third year under Title VII monies 
(Northern CHeyenne Bilingual Education Program). Two projects were in 
their fourth ;^ear (Wabnaki Bilingual Education Program; Rock Point Bilingual 
Education Program). Four projectfs were, in their fifth year (Alaska State 

raXed School System; Lafayette Parish Bilingual Education Program; Pro^ 
ject SUN; Bay Area Bilingual Education League) . One project was in ius ^ 
sixth year of Title VII (Portuguese Bilingual Education Program). 

In two of the projects, (Alaska State Operated Schools; BABEL) the 
project length varied. Though these projects had been operating under 
Title VII monies for five years, instructional programs which served lan- 
guage groups of interest to this study had not been in operation that long. 
The Piliptino program" in BABEL and the Yupik Eskimo program, at the village, 
of Atmautluak were in tl\eir first year of operation, while the Inupiat 
Eskimo program at t,he village of Noorvik was in its second year of operation 

The size of the 10 projects red a .diversity of issues relevant to 
the study. The largest project was Alaska State Operated School System. 
This .central agency provides bilingual education, under Title VII monies, 
to 45 villages in 12 native languages ^apd some 28 different dialects. Two* 
projects were S consortium of school districts providing bilingual education 
in several districts and. schools. Project SUN in Cor^ez", Colorado, operates 
under the Southwest Board of Cooperative Services, providing birlingual 
education in five distriat schools fo*r three language groups. The Bay Area 
Bilingual Education League in th^ San Brancisco Bay Area is a consortium of 
four school districts providing bilingual 'education for three language 
groups^. , . " 

All of the pr9jects were providing ingual education in the »elemen- 
tary grades, and one project, BABEL, also bad bilingual classes operating 
in one high school^. .Most' projects were undergoing vertical expansion each 
year such that the numbef| of ^grades was often determined by the number of 
years under Title VII monies. 



Data Collection Instruments 

The exploratorySiature of the present study necessitated a data col- 
lection plan that was structured enough to direct the study toward accom- 
pl'ishing it5 goals but flexible enough to accommodate the various., i^sue^, 
concerns, and project, differences involved, To.meetT these specifications, 
a program documentation package^ (Appendix B) was developed, Thib package 
was designed to compile systematic data about each project site. Jlowever, 
it also had to allow for site-specific differences, since the projects 
were in varying stages of development served different language groups, 
had different objectives, faced different problems and concerns, and used ^ 
a variety of approaches to bilingual education, * ' • * - ' 

Therefore, the package outlined in a general way the kind of data-^ 
be collected but without specifying the exact questions to be asked. Each 
site required alterations to the outline to enable exploration of site- 
specific issues and to perijiit different approaches to the collection o-f 
the data, ; ' 

The program documentation package included data collection guides 

designed to obtain descriptive information about the following: the pro- 

ject s general operating procedures, specific' information about the pr-oj^t^'s 

components, the imique features and issues in bilingual education that 

affect the project's operation, the project's impact on the community, and 

cost factors that affect the project's develo{)raent dr operation. It qut- 

'* 

lined a comprehensive approach to data collection, wTiereby information , 

^ " ' * - •* " 

could be sought frpm a variety of sources, including project documerft5>, 

project staff, parents, community members, aad community groups. 

Data collection guides were developed through the cooperative efforts 
of AIR staf^j^ .Bilingual Advisory Panel members, and consultants to the 
study. During , January and February of 1975, draft versions of the data 
collection plan, w^re submitted to OE, Bilingual Aiivisory Panel members, ^nd 
consultants for review,, comments, and suggestions. Based on feedback from 
the reviewers, AIR s'taft made revisions to guides prior to field use. 

Site Vi$its _ " ^ • 

Ten bilingual projects operating in 17 schools were site<visited 
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during >^rchy April, and May of 1975. During these site visits, AIR staff 
ob^erv^d classrooms and project operations, interviewed project staff and 
commui^ity members, examined available project documents, -a^nd verified 
information obtained prior to the visit. In order to maximize the o6por- 
tunity to obtain information at each *site and to ensura that each site 
vi^it was as unobtrusive and nondisruptive as possible, AIR staff obtained 
prqject documents before the site visits^ established contact through tele- 
phone conversations and correspondence and informed the project' director 
of the kinds of information needed and the lines of inquiry to be pQrsued 
during site visits. '-^ ^ ^ . . ' ' 

• Sitfe' visit teams. Each of the 10 site' visits involved a two-person 

~K ? - . 

team. On-e of the^aCSthors of this report served as one member of 



team, um 
the^ team. 



An''' expert from the bilingual project's community ,^ working -as a 
consultant -to AIR, was the second team member. 

These local ie.xperts were located through contact with project dit'ec^ 
-tors* Experts generally had the following characteristics and qualifica- 
tions ; - * - 

J.. A. cultural and linguistic background similar to. tte native language 
group; ^ . - 

2. Familiarity with the project and community being site visited;^^ 
and . * , " ' 

3. Some familiarity with rese^arcH procedures or prior experience 
•with consulting and/or evaluatic^n wor-Jc;" 

The purpose of having 'V l^cal" expert was tp facilitate interviews in 
the project and in the community. Specifically, the experl^s committed 
three to fiye days to the studj/ and were responsible fo^ the following^ 
site vis^ tasks: 

1. Int,ervi-ew .tiommunity members , using the interview guides to col- 
lect community impact data; . ' ^ . ' 

2. Translate and summarize results of the interview^; ^ 

: 3. Assist., when necessary, in other details of data collection such 
as interviewing project staff. ^ ' " . ^ 

V ■ 2^ k ■ . ■ 
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Pripr ta data collection, the AIR staff member met with the local 
expert for a mutual orientation and training sfession, ' At |:hat tide, the ■ 
AIR staff member solicited more information regarding the community and 
prepared the ^local expert for the community 'interviews. The goal^ of the 
study, the proposed data collection plan, interview' ethics and procedures 
were explained fully to the local e:<;pert, with role playing as the primary 
training technique. In many cases, the, AIR staff member accompanied the 
local experts in the community, providing, on-going training as was needed,. 
In other projects, the AIR staff member, held informal meetings with the 
local expert after the interviews to examine the results and to ptovide 
additional advice or suggestions as were necessary, 

. • . / 

Com munit y Interviews 


Various mejnbers of the communities served by the .bilinglial projects 
were interviewed at each site Cg explore issues related to -the^ impact the 
.project had had y^T^he community. *T!iose interviewed' included parents of 
students, community leaders, and other per-sons recommended by project staff. 
Since the study w^s exploratory, the sample of parents and other Community 
members was selected by the project staff •'and the local expert, ^ith guid- 
ance from the AIR staff member. An attempt was made^ to sample parents and 
community members who would be representative of population and who 
also would be wall>^ig to voice their opinions and views. 

The local expert personally contacted these petsohs to dete'rmine their 
willingness to participate in the study and to schedule a convenient time 
for the interview. Interviews took p.lace ^in the community, often at an 
individual community member's homp. To compensate for his/her time and 
^ssis tance ,."a five dollar stipend was given to each interviewee. 

r ^ ' ' * 

. Data Recording Procedures * % 

Note taking and/or tape recording were the primary methods used in* 
preserving the information collected during site visits. The tape recorder 
was used during interviews, if the interviewee felt comfortable with it. 
Most of the ^interviews with the project staf^f involved )3otJi.nofe taking and 
recording, i?hile most inter^ews in the community involved only note taking. 
However, t^e recordings of community interviews w,erre used in communities 



when a majority of community members were monolingual in their native 
language. Careful ^translations were then possible after the interview. ' 

At the end of data collection, the AIR stjaf f'>^difember reviewed project 
information collected at the site with the project director* This pi^Swlded 
an early opportunity fpr mutual "review, comments, additions, ot deletions 
to project data* . * ' *. ' * -* 

Data Analysis and Reporting * a - I 

Upon completion of data collection, a project -suninary was writtsi 
for each of the siTes, The project summaries were based on the following 
Outline: 

I, Project Overview 

A. Identification 

B. ,Objectiyes and Procedures "-^^^ 

C. Staffing 
•D. Facilities 

/ * • - 

II, Program Componeots ^ ^ . » 

A\ Program Planning 

B. Program Management and Administration t ^ 

' C, Bilingual-Bicultural Curriculum and Development 

D. *. Materials Acquisition and Development 
E', Staff Recruitment and Development . 

• F. ^aitent and Cummunity Involvement 

G. program '^arvi^Student Evaluation 

III, Community Impact ^ \ 

IV* Issues to Bilingual-Bicultural Education of Particular Relevance 
to Site 

4 

The summary "format provided a basis for examining the data across 
sites ^nd preparing' a comprehensive, comparative analysis . 

Following the writing o/ summaries., findj.ngs from tall 10 projects 
were reviewed and compared,^ one component.^at a time, to identify pr6|?lems 
and issues that seemed most significant. A discussion of the significant 
'issues, supported b-y relevant f indjrtig*^«*is p^resejited in the Study Findings 




section of the present iH:port, These findings were th^n analyzed by' the 
bilingual Advisory .Panel , a number of consultants, afjd the study stajf. 
The resulting* conclusions and recommendetions are presented in the 
f ihal-'section. * 
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• ■ STUDY FINDINGS 

The study findings arfe organized under the follpwing 'general headings.^ 

1. Program Planning - ^ 

2. Program Managesnent and Administration 

3. Bilingual-Bicultural Curriculum and Instruction 
if. Materials Acquisition and Development 

Staff Recruitment and Development 
^6. Parent and Community Involvement 
.7. Community Impact 
• ♦ 8. Program and Student Evaluation 

Under each of these general Readings , a number topics emerged as 
important foci for summa^-y and analysis of findings. Soipe topics are 
unique to only one or several bilingual programs^ while others are of com- 
mon concern to a number of programs. 

Program Planning . , - ' 

- As e'ach 'bilingual project plans' its operations, It must complete ^ 
several steps*. . Each project must '*conduct a needs assessment; prepare 0 
,proppsal which will addr^ess' these needs; '>lan a curriculum; obtain, adapt, 
ind develop instructional materials appropriate to tlfe curriculum; recruit, 
hire, ajid ttaim «taff ; and gath^i^idespread support for the project. 
These planning • and proposal development stages are part of an on-going 
process which occurs each year. The 10 bilingual projects visited encountered 
a number of problems in- undergoing this process. These major issues are 
discussed under the following -tog^c headings: 



• TPreparation tjjne for beginning projects; 

• Proposal'^preparation; 

• Budget preparation; " . ' ' 

• Funding uncertainties; f 

• «Notif ication of funding; ' 

• Title VII and other federal program policy conflicts; 
v# Title VII and desegregation policy conflicts; and 

• Project continuation. 

• Preparation time .for beginning projects . Many projects had 
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insufficient tirie to prc«pare their instructional pro>;rans before classr^on 

instruction was to be^in. For example, several .*?ative ^Xnerican projects 

wfre copnitteci to providing an instructional program in the school in 'their 

first 'Year of operation. In the first yOdV^ the-local langu^age haU not 

been written; there were limited instructional materi<jls; and the instnu-- 

tional. staff were not prepared adequately for classroon instruction. These 

factors cont r ibuted^lo the inadequacy of the bilingual curriculum in the 

first year and to some criticise i rom the school administrators and teach- 
• • • . 

t.rs. Projecti staff felt that much of this could have been avoided i f' they 
uVre aiIovec^ to enter the ci-<iSsroom after some initial problems had been 
resulvcd. . - 

• Prc ^posa r -prepara t ion . i'roject directors considered proposal j)rc- 
p*ir<uion and its 'inpatrt on on-going work each year to be a problem. They 
noted that just when the teachers, curriculup and materials developers, 
project directors, and other projecL staff were involved in dtve loping thv 
curriculum for the ^urrent yeax, they had tr> shifx their thinking and 
prepare for the following year. Base$! on e:':peri(/nce .from less than- a half 
ot the project year, staff had to consider goals, needs, problems^ and 
projected budgets to be docunented for the next propositi. Much time^and 
effort was taken away from the project when staff were not direct^-' apply- 
ing .n 1 manpower -to carrying out the tasks at hand. - 

Another concern among projects was the changes - in Ti t le VII regulations 
wh^ich affected proposal preparation. Notice of these changes came late in 
proposal preparation, sometimes after the proposal had be<*'n prepared. 
These regulat ions* were Qf t^n not explained adequately to project dfrectc^rs, 
making it dif f icu^ t* for them to make tWe necessary adju-stme^its in the pro- 
posal'. ' " ' . 

• Budget preparation .^' Budget preparation 'requires careful evaluat ion 
of one's needs for the following year and* prepaifat ion of meticulous cost 
projections to hieet those needs. However, project ataf/ nested t^iere Wre ^ 
nq^ eqivi table criteria for developing landgets. One project; was told what 
they coujri include, while another projeCfe^^was left uninformed. As a result, 
budgets were'cut in areas where there .w«is a real need, with no explanations 
from the Off-ice of . Educa't ion (OE) . Sweral 'projects felt that QE was too 
far removed from the- peopled' They indicated a need for guidance from 



Title VII, yet their tr,av6l to Washington was too expensive, thus iiuprac- 
rical. 

• Fundihg uncertainties . After the proposal was prepared and sub- 
mitted, there' was a long waiting period be^re notification of funding 
was* given. Directors noted that 'this situation hampered long;;-range plan- 

'nijfig. Starr members with families to supp'ort were concerned^ about not 
having ^beir positions refunded, and despite their commi-femeht to the pro- 

*ject, they often accepted more stable jobs els-ewhere. Also, personnel^ 
felt that training in specialty ^areas might become obsolete if their 
positions were not there the following year* This was especially true fc^r 

'projects nearing their fifth year of operation. * 

The Title VII funding uncertainties were also compounded by local 
fuo^ing uncertainties. In Seattle and New York, for example, regu^lar 
school operations were dependent upon a tax levy that must be passed each^ 
year. If the levy does not. pass, state or city support of the bilingual 
program is in jeopardy. Consequently, a condition for continued t'itle VII 
support might not be met. - \ 

I 

• Notification of fundj.ng . For those projects whose proposal have 

been approved, the notification, of Title VII funding came very late in the 

school year, typically after June 30. Projects .could not hire staff for 

the following year *nor could work continue on the project until funding 

was secure. For example, one project was notified three weeks before^ the 

f * . ' 

fall term was to begin that they had been funded. Although the program 

had been operating for a year, expansion plans required additional teachers, 

classrooms, materials, coordination, and, planning with sCiaool principals.. 

• Title VII and other federal policy conflicts . In Seattle, a prin- 
cipal expressed concern over the implemeatation of a^Tiew bilingual pjrogram 
for. Chinese students because of conflicts that he peVceived with other 
federally-financed progr^s in the school. Durii:ig the current yeat^, two 
kindergarten classes' at the school were involved in a Follow Through program 
using the DISTAR approach to reading. For success, the Follow Through 
program required that students be grouped according to DISTAR sfpecif ications. 
Consequently, any new pi*egram that in^lved different groupings for the 
students would affect the existing Follow Through program. The principal 
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was concerned that the riey bilingual program would dilute the benefits of 

* / ' • 

what was proving to be a kuccessfui Follow Through progran. There was a 
\ I 

possibility that the ne.%' /bilingual program^ would jeopardize the school's 
eligibility for Follow Through iunding by aot permitting them to meet all ^ 
of the. mandated requirements. 

• Title VII and desegregation policy conflicts . integration and 
busing were reported as Itroublesome issues. by two projects. Interpreting 
and applying desegregation laws might create a situation in direct conflict 
to the project's goal of meeting the individual needs of project children. 
If children are gr'ouoea by language dominance for bilingual instruction, 
then they are segregated along ethnic lines. For e^cample, if Italian 
children who are white/ are grouped for Italian instruction, they are 
s^gregat^d from black /children. When this occurs, the desegregation law 
appears to be viblatei. Project AVANTI*s approach to this dilemma was to 
group children in academic subjects by language dominance and ability, 
thus facilitating meeting students* educational needs. However, these 
childre^h are not grouped for nonacademic sub'jects such as art, music, and 
physical e'ducation. /Though this project has met this problem sucessfully, 
the federal government has not' provided guidelines to help federally-aided 
projects cope with federal policies that seemingly contradict one another. 

In Rhode Island! the Portuguese have built a' community around their lan- 
guage. Almost all Children the local school are Portuguese and speak 
i'ortuguese. Under /the desegregation laws, they will now have to be bused* 
outside of the community. They anticipate this situation .will result in 
some Port,u^uese children bein^ deprived of bilingual education in the inte- 
grated schools where bilingual instruction ^is nof'of f ered. 

• Project cont jjiuation . Title VII legislation has required local 
'educational agencies (LEAs) to indicate their support for the bilingual , ^ 

projects by gradually absorbing eachjjyear some costs of the project. This 
* is not feasible in some communities t!hat do not have a tax base from which' 
additional reven*& can be sought. . , • . 

Each Native American proj ect located on r^eservations^ndicated^ that 
' this sitwa^ioQ prevented .LEAs . from continuing the bilingual projects. 
Through there may be support* from local communities, local School administrators, 

' • ' . 31 " ' , 
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and school boards for the bilingual projects, the indy^idu^i states or in- 
some cases, the Bureau' of Indian Affairs makes the decisions regarding 
^ appropriations. to these kchools. Ax Rock Point, the local school board 
contracts for control: of the school from the Bureau of Indian Aff.airs; 
"•however, there is no additional revenue for bilingual education that can 
be sought f rora -the BIA for the o^roject costs. Likewise in Maine and 
Montana, the Passanaquoddy and N'orthem Cheyenne sch<<&ls are fundej} from 
the respective Sta^tes, since no -Pocal tax revenue exists. .^Different 
•state educational griorities and lack of state revenue prevent the LEAs 
f ron absorbing the costs of the project • ' > 

Ar^ong Indo-European, Asi^n and Pacific Isngu-age projects, district and 
state appropriations determihe if bilingual projects would survive. In 
Louisiana, the local conuDunity is economical ly depressed akd cannot absorb 
the costs of the project. In New York, the city's present financial crisis 
strongly suggests cutbacks in city programs, including bilingual education. 

\ 

• Program Management and Administration 

The major issues involved fx>r projects in program management and 
administration aref di.scussed under the following topics^ 

•* School support; 

• Acquisition of project offic'e and classroom space; 

• Administrative issues in serving multiple schools and districts; 
and . ■ ■ • ^ ' * 

»' • Administrative issues in serving multiple language groups. ' 

• School, support . Ah ijnportant issue in administration /or bilingual 
^ projects is the degree of support the project receives from the school ^ 

administrators and personnel. The attitudinal response frdm the .school 

toward the project can have a positive or adverse effect on many aspects 

* ^ ( 

of the project. For, exan^le, projects that l^d a supportive school admin- 
istration and staff were successfully integrated within the total school 
program, /herjp was^a cooperative attitude amoitfe both projec^ and school 
staff such that the project "Was develop>mg well. New ideas in changing 
curriculum training or materials development were successfully integrated 
C with a minimum of chaos. ^ ' • 
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Howevef, where the school administration's attitude was described as 
"tolerant," m6re problems prevailed. Native paraprof essioaals lacked sup- 
port and reinforcement from the school straff, and felt unequal to the 
teachers 'in the school. Change withiti the school was also difficult, and 
the relationship between school and project administrators was strained. 
Projects reported that th§ support of the school for tlie project was a 
•key factor in their successful development. 

Other problems encountered in getting support from school teachers for 
the bilingual project a*re discussed below. 

1. Dispfecement oC non-bilingual teachers. At several projects, the 
long-range plan called for adding a grade level each year to the bilingual 
program. Thus, a program which started out serving ju^t kindergarten and 

^ first grade students would expand vertically, adding one grade level each 
year until by the sixth year there was a bilingual class at each grade 
level. This meant tf\pt each year- a regular class was replaced by a bilin- 
gual class and that a regular teacher was displaced by a bilingual teacher. 
The vertical expansion of the bilingual program was viewed as a thraat to 
the job security of the regulaf teachers. Older teachers who had viewed 
their position at the* schools as secure until retirement were pari^icularly 
threatened. tK±s condition sometimes le'd to compe^tition and a divisive 
rather than a cooperative spirit between the bilingual staff and the 
regular school staff. ' 

2. Instructional assistants, for bilin*gual teachers. When, instructional 
assisjiants were provided for tbe bilingual teachers, while regular teachers 
with th^jsame class loacf did not have assistants*,/some "tension resulted. 

- Project directors were sensitive to distinc'tions in^de between Title Vtt 
and noit-Title yil teachers. - ^ ^ 

3. ^Releafeed time and special workshops for bilingual teachers. .Pol- 
icies* which permitted the bilingual teachers to have some released time 
for visiting Vilingual classrooms at other scfic5ols or to §ttend special 
workshops were sometimes seen as unfair practices by regular classroom 
teachers.^. Regular teachers felt that they should* have similar benefits 
since they had equal responsibilities. 

' 11 ' 



• Acquisition of project, of f ice and classroom space , ' While most pro- 
jects had 'little difficulty in securing tine necessary space for project 
operations, two Native American projects had a different situation. Be- 
cause several f^ederal projects were operating in the school and on th^ , 
reservation, there were no office or work facilities for prpject staff. [ 

. Consequently, the project's first most costly acquisition had to be a 
mol)i]jB trailer, where curriculum and materials development and 'project 
administration we^re' conducted. 

c % 

In' another Native American project, there was no additional classroom 
space where bilingual-bicultural classes could take place. Since .the . 
tribe wanted only native childrenilearning the native language, separate 
facilities were 'necessary. Under the Johnson O'MaJLley Act, funds were, 
secured for a -mobile classroom located beside the school. 

• Administrative issues in serving multiple schools and districts « 
Extensive travel,' its costs, and its- impact on individual schools were the 
major issues among projects s^^ing multiple schools and districts. Pro- 
ject SUN provides bilingual education in five districts for three language 

~* groups: Sparfish, Ute, and ^Navajo. The central project office is located 
in Cortez, €olprado; however, the schools are as far as 75 miles away from 
the main office. As a result, the project director, is limited to traveling 
to each site ^nly once a mqtith because of the distance of Schools from one 
another and the amount of administrative paperwork involved operating 
the large project. Project instructional staff in each school must work 
autonomtDusly , using the central ^Title VII .project office as a-service ' 
organizaWon to provide whatever help., advice, training, and i^terials are 
needed. However, this creates an additioi^alVburden on the IdtJ^l native ' 
instructors who l^ck the necessary training to always work aicrfte. 

In Alaska where ther^ are progifams in .some 72 different rural villages, 
instructional staff at each school re^y on sOpport services provided by 
the Alaska State Operated School System's (ASOSS) regional off ice , and the 
central office in Anchorage. ^Despite this\available assistance, the iso- 
lation of villages and the difficulty, sometimes impossibility, and expense 
of,' travel make it difficult to aid local sites extensively. Out of nec-% 
essity, an autonomous situation for staff in these programs is created, 
requiring that the local' school and staff develcJp much of their own 
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materials and solv^ their own local -problems. 

In Project AVANTI , the director was able to visit each o,f the three 
schools once a week and^'na^ntain frequent telephone contact with an on- 
S'ite coordinator. This approach was successful in' avoiding and solving 
problems created by an off-site admioistrator * 

• Adm inistrative issues in serving multiple language groups . Projects 
serving- more than two language groups had unique concerns. P*or example, 
the Project SUN's director noted the following concerns: 

1. Exports in Ute and Navajo culture are needed. The project cannot 
^make decisions which affect 'these t,ribes without -consulting them, and 

p<ireots do not always know what is acceptable to th*'e tribe. Among the 
Ute people, there are many concerns regarding the use of the language and 
culture in the schdol. Primarily, they fear the language and culture will^ 
be misused by non-Utes. 

2. ^ Each language group needs separate coordination of programs since 
each has its ujiique needs. 

This proje'ct and others found it aecessary to refy on community com- 
mittees and individual community liaisons to aid the;projects in providing 
appropriate bilingual-^cultural education programs £p meet the communities' 
unique needs. ^ /t 

'3. j One set of curriculum objectives has been prepared for all schools 



in the project, which cross all language groups, but}[^^ome objectives are 

not appropriate for all and need further work to be |J|ndividual ized to - 

schools arSj^ language groups, ' ' ' ^ l 

BlIXngual-Bicul tuifal Curriculum and Instruction . l . 

Efforts in planning, administ rat ion, staff .and ^if4t:erials development, 
community involvement, and evaluation are aimed at |i:dvidiTig the most 
effective bilingual-biculturai education program to^eet^the ^ucational, 
linguistic*, and cultural needs of the project 's -target population.* Tbe^ 
most important focal points of these efforts are. th4 {)ilingaal-bicul tural 
curniculum and instruction. As a result, the majoj2 issues found in alt 
the oth|r components ultimately affect this one t^Wj^onfent, and in many 
instances, the other problems serve to weaken th^|^Iingual-bicdltiiral » 



curriculum and instruction^ 

While issues from ail components overlap and intersect one another, • 
. for discussion purposes they have been artif iciaJLly classified. The most 
pressing issues of the bilingual-bicultural curriculum and instruction are 
those which deal with the effect of lack of resources, such as -materials 
and staff. The discussion of these issues will be presented in detail 
within the components of materials acquisition and development and staff 
recruitment and development. 

Tn this section of the findings,* the major issues of the bilingual- 
bicultural curriculum and instruction are discussed under the following , 
topics: f ^ " • ^ 

• (Cultural and linguistic considerations of students participating 
in projects; ^ 

• 4^oals of bilingual-bicultural education; 

« Bilingual-bicultural curriculum and instructional approaches; 
Bilingual-bicultural curriculum resources; 7 

• Culture^ and curriculum; and 

• Differences in language learning. ♦ 

• Cultural and linguistic considerations of students participating 
^n projects . The students participating in the 10 bilingqal projects ^ 
repreSented'a wide range of c-ultuxal backgilDumis and linguistic ability. 
In projects situated in urban areas, a majoMty of the target studerlts 
were monpJLing^l ' in their native language, beciause of the large influx of 
recent irapigrants into kS«i^ities. New arrivals generally mqve tp areas 

'where there Is a common language, and as a result, there is*little use of 

English ^in, these connnunities. Children enter school Virtually monolingual 

*■ ^ '* ^ . ' I* ^ 

speakers of|the.^r native language. I 

Jikewis^^^in Native American reservations or villages where native 
people are isolated from the Anglo towns and influences, the majority of 
the children who enter school speak only their native language. * In the 
Rock Point Bilingual ^ucation Program, Navajo children live in a total 
Navajo* socip-linguistic environment. There is little mot^ation or environ- 

0 

mental pressure to use English. Since students o^'e exposed to very limited 
English ^ring the school day, the majority of students remain primarily _ 
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Navajo speakers throughout their school years. . These situations create 
an acute need for recognition and use of the native language and culture 
in the school, * 

VThen the Native Americans leave the reservation, they are in a similar 

position as immigrant families » They move to a community where there are 

other native speakers, often these' are relatives and friends^ One of the 

ir - ' 

sites visited was providing" bilingual-bicultural education in a community 
largely populated. by off-reservation Navajos. The students within the 
project had a wide range of English and Navajo-speaking background. Those 
who wete recent arrivals from the nearby Navajo reservation were primarily 
mopolingual * speakers of Navajo. .Other Navajos who had been^^ residents of 
the community longer either spoke or understood Navajo. Tm transition 
from Xhe Navajo reservation to this off-reservation community was greatly 
facilitated by tiie bilingual education project. 

. In many of the projects, however,' a majority ^of target students had 

limited English-speaking ability. The dominant languaige in the home waa 

other than English, though students were exposed to an English-speaking 

environment in school. In local towns, or through'^televxsion. Project 

directors no'ted that students, learn a different form of English in their 

community, often a combination of English and their native language. 

This creates limited English usage. These students often function as slow 

learners i^rincipally because of previous limited exposure to the standard 

" s 
English on which the regiflar program is structured. >• 

Several projects "had a majority of students who were^. primarily English 
speakers, but who spoke a differe^ English dialect. In these communities, 
the home or community environment encouraged English speaking^ but it was 
a variant: form of English that was encouraged. Project staff reported that 
students were reluctant tp talk to teachers and their English-speaking 
peers because of their accent or English. Further, self^concept and 
achievement were adversely affected. Project directors and teachers felt 
it was necessary to pirovfde bilingual-bicultural instruction for these 
children as iD 'equipped them with skills necessary td foster standard 
English and helped them develop a positive self-concept. ' 

# goals of* bilingual-bicultural education .' - The goals of i)illngual- 
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bicultural education followed two major t heme's "afhbng all projects 1" ''1) yi>e ^ 
first goal was to provide native children with successful edacatj.onaI 
experiences relevant ^tu their language and culture. 3' Inherent within this 
goal was the development of a positive self-concept and *an appreciation of 
and maintenance of ties with their cultural heritage, 2) The 'second *'goa],^ 
was to provide children- with the necessary skills to function suceessfully*- 
in an English-speaking envirooiR'fent. " " . " 

Vhile the first goal was common among projects the 'second goal varied 
among projects in terras of the extent , to which it was reached. For "example, 
all projects w asked to describe their projects according t'o Fishman " 
and I^^ras* (1970) categories of bil ingualj education patterns, which are 
described as foil ows ; 

1. Ti*ansi tional bilingualism: In prof^ams of this nature, the ^other 

/- 

tongoe is used only until the. children adjust to school and are able to • 
follow the academic subjects 'in the'^second language. ^ 

2. Monoliterate bilingualism: Program^s o^f this nature hav^ as a goal 
the development of oral language in the rnother tongue and the second Ian- 
guage,* but reading as taught only in the second ^ language. Programsiwi th 
this kind of orientation represe'nt an intermediate stage between language i 
shif^ and language maintenance. ^ 

3. Partial bilingualism: Programs* of this nat^re have as an objec- 
tive fluency %and literacy in both languages, but literacy-nn the mother 

Hongue Is limited to .some content area$^! preferably those that have dire<?t 
relation to the culture of the linguis^b' group . 

- V yv"- ■ ■ •. ■' ; . 

4. Full RiJ-iiiiaAaJ-*s«U^ In programs where full bilingualism is.Che^maiji 
goal, studcnts^are taught all skxlJLs. in both languages in <a3:i domains.- 

Table A indicates how the 10^;projects ch^acterized their bilingual 
programs. Some projects characterizecUthenrselves in morej^han one cate- 
gory indicating a broader range of goals. • ^ • ' 

Although Rock Point Bilingual Education Program indicated it was ; 
working toward full bilingualism, not all subject are^ can be taught in 
bot4i Kngllsh and Navajo. . Somo^subj ex t areas, such as science and social 
studies, must he taught Only in Navajo because students are not proficient 
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. Table 

Jlange of Project Goals • 





Current bilingAial education patterns 


\ Project Sites 
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>Iono- 
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1 ^' ,School Sy'stem. 


'X . 
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- Northern Cheyenne 
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' 7. Project AVANTI 
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Education League 
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1 
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10. Seattle "Bilingual 
Education ^Program' 






X 


1 
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enough in English to take advantage of science taught in English/ Proficiency 
'in' English often is not achieved until students are in the eighth .or nihth 
grade. Also, some social studies concepts^regarding Navajo culture cannot-^ 
be- discussed in English because tthere are .no English counterparts.^ 

Alaska State Operated School System operates under a state'mWate for 
bilingual education. The regulations and administrative pracecjure^^opos-ed - 
•by ASOSS to interpret Alaska Statute 14.08. 160(a)_ concerning bilingual educa- 
tion reflect a philosophy which jls. consistant With ^ bilingual-bicultural 
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approach, but £t also places the responsibility for detemrining the specific . 
project objective for. a given school on the regional superintendent, school 
staff, advisory sTchool board, and local community. The end result is that 
bilingual education goals and approaches vary widely from school to school^ 

Two of the projects indicated that ^fheir present bilingual education 
pattern does not reflect their ultimate goals. , Northern Cheyenr^ Bilingual 
Education Program is attempting to work toward full bilingualism, and Project 
SUN is working toward language inain«t'enancei Their protflems in writing the 
native languages and in the subsequent related areas of materials develop- 
ment, curriculum development, and training of teachers make it difficuj.,t at 
this time to reach their goals, but they envision^ gradual process to\i^<^rd 
them. ^ 

• Bilingual-bicultural curriculum and instructional approaches . The 
approaches utilized in the 10 projects were developed based on the linguistic 
patterns bf the participating children, thei^ needs, and the instructional 
philosophy of the project. Though bilingual „ apprpaches varied, they can be 
described in three basic categories: for primarily monolingual speakers, 
for children limited in English-speaking ability, and for children whose 
first danguage is primarily a variant form of English, ' • 

1. Bilingual instruction for primarily monolingual speakers. In pro~^ 
jects where- the majoiy.ty of children participating in the project were ^ 
monolingual speakers of- the native language, the approaches werie similar. 
Starting in kindergarten, the medium of instruction was the native language. 
All new concepts were introduced in the native language, while some oral 
English instruction was provided in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
class. As students developed mp^e English language comprehension, they ^ 
were introduced to reading and writing in English, transferring skills 
learned in their nati-i/e language. English usage was also incre^ased iti 
other subject ar^as, although the native language was used t'6 reinforce 
these subject areas,' With this as the basic foundation teaching strategies 
v/ere found to be noticeably different among projects. For example, in 
Project AVANTI, ^irst and second grade st-udents in one school participated 
in a pilot study in which. they received one-half day instruction in English 
from an English-dominant bilingual tieacher and. one-half day in Italian from 



an ICalian-jdpminant bilirtgual -teacher. Two sep.irate classrooms' wert; ustd 
for the two languages. The teachers felt that this. spatial determination 
of language ^sage decreased the amount'pf confusion students experienced 
.as a .result of 'usJ^ng two languages, . , ^ 

In Rock Point Bilingual Education Progratn, a Navajo language teacher 

(NLTT) taught only in the Nayajo and an English .language teacher^ (ELT) 

taught "only in English. ► This team t;eachlng approach copk place simul'ta- 

neously in one 'classroom, with* teacher^working separately but cooperativel 

at opposite ends of the same classroc^ji. ^ The.^ELT was css.entially ^ foreign 
' • ' ■* ^ * 

languag-e teacher, providing instruction i^n English as a foreign ]angua>^e 

and any •mathematical concepts which already have been irrtroduced in N\ivajt) 

by the NLT. Gradua iLy, 1>he pa ttei;n reversed in the upper grades, and. stu- 

dents were introduced and required to" use more English. However, the 

* * . « 

Navajo language was maintained and reinforced. This approaVh placed 

greater emphasis and importance on tho'^qaal^ty of two teacher's: the two 

teachers working, together as a twd-languag^ team ' instead^ of a subordinate 

relation , between an"Englis.h language teacher and a -Navajo language, a/d^ 

#2. bilingual instruction for children of limited-English-speaking ' . 
ability. The majority of the 10 ptojects^^ad children^who were limited 
in their English-speaking ability. Because children Could communicate in 
both languages, though in limited der:r§'es^ -tk^re was more flexibility in 
•teaching strategies. Depending on the jstud-enfe^ "abij.ity and readiness/ 

^' ' " ' • ' ' . . , • ^ " ^ 

Units .of instruc?tion were provided in both English and "the native' l^angua^e. 

Most projects' foj lowed an established curricTrTtfinifcOr set o'f performance 
objectives, resulting, in parallel curriculum* aont^t in both languages. 
The local culture was incorpi)rated into th^ turriculum^ especially in Ian- 

guage arts an^j^socaal studies. In schools that used district-adopted texts 

. • r ' ' . ' " ^ , t 

"^kinst rucLi'dn Iti the cultural history or heritage was limited to locally ^ 

develbpfed" iastructional materials which were relevant to the local culture 

-ajfid which serveci^ to augment the establ ished -curricula. * " • 

^The medium of instruction used in th^ classrooms varied with subject 
.x&Qxker and with the l.anguage ability of the students a'nd teachers. .Most ^ 
projejcts had in each classiroom an Ei1gl i3h- dominant teacher and a native 
teacher pr* paraprof essij^nal . . The English-dominant teacher taught language. 



arts, social studies, science, and.nfathin English, while the native teachex 
*t aught language arts. and social studies in the native language, also rein- 
forcing, the other subjects in the native language. The native teacher also 
provided individual instruction or small group instruction as needed. 

. - In some schools, the lack of native teachers for each classroom re- , 

.^quired a different approach. In these schools, a team of native |;eachers or 

- \ ^ i> 

ijistructors. either rota^^ among classrooms pr^ took students by grades out 
of the regular classroom for ^ilingual-bicultural "instruction. A major 
disadvantage of this approach was that it did not allow for reinf ortement 
and continuity^ of subjects taught by either the regular classroom teacher 
ot the native teaclier. ^ 

3. Bilitigu'ai instruction for English-speaking children. Several pro- 
jects had chiidiv^n who were primarily English speakers thouglv they came 
from non-English dominant homes dr. ftom environments where a variant dialect 



of English was spoken. These projects sought to retain, sometimes restore, 
the native language, Xo'provi^e children with successful experiences in 
their na*tive language and culture, to develop self-concept, and to encourage 

the use of standard English. . 

' • " / 

The approach utilized focused on oral language development. Basic 
vocabulary concepts were .ipt^roduced using culturally relevant materials . 
When students h^d developed some facility in the various sounds in the' 
Siative language through Vocabulary building, they were introduced to the 
written fonn of the language"** (when the language was written) ^nd to struc- 
tural pattef^ns of the Language. Because the m^dium^ of instruct;ion' for the \ 

^ most, part was English,' there was often difficulty in making adequate trans-, 

"''^ - , ^ , . ^ '> 

xlatioqs f rora^.the native language .into English .since translations f romr som^ 

• ' * ' . ' ' ' ' <^ 

native languages are quite difficult. Also, th^ limits of this approach' 

are that ortly. pieces of the native language are learned. In one, community, 

parent^, felt children s^hould learn usable phrases and sentences in the 

•native language, ipstead of merely vocabulary words. . 

Ir> two projects, an orthography had nbt beeri^efirtabXished at the begin- * 
ning of the, pTOjec.t.,^ thus the instructional approach was very limited. 
Without an ortho^girapKy tv^^abtilary enrichmetbt , and development of culjzural 
arts' and crafts were the sole basis of the curriculum*' The native instrtjc- 
tors experienced some lustration at the lack of concrete materials or * ^ 
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stimuli to aid students graspirfg t,he ^language concepts. Further, the 
^curriculum was established on a piecemeal basis- since curriculuju content 
depended greatly on the linguist's and materials developer's ability to 

' ; ' " 

prepare the appropriate materials. ' " - 

• Lack of resources . One major issue related to bilingual curriculum 
and instruction was the lack of , instructional materials to augment the 
bilingua'l curriculum, * Since native teachers lacked training in materials 
development, additional specialised personnel were necessary to help pre- 
pare the -curriculum', to acquire and develop materials, and to train teachers 

in other* needed areas. 
* « • 

Lack of resources also presented a major problem in vertical expansion 
of the bilingual program. Without an adequate base for the bilingual cur- 
riculum in the, lower grades, projects felt it was* futile ^o try to expand 
the curriculum. To accommodate the needs of students in tHe upper grade 
levels, bicultural activities were usually provided. Though inadequate in 
terms of meeting student needs, this approach was necessary until the 
curricula in the Ipwer grades were more fully developed. 

# • Culture and curriculum . All projects agreed it was necessary to* 
incorporate the culture of the native people into the curriculum, but there 
were several Native American communities that^felt the project and -school 
sho/ild not deal with subjects which were fconsidered sacred to the tribe. 

In these projects, a community-based school i>oard or committee ^decided * 
which aspects of their culture and heritage([could be presented in the school 

In Rock Point Bilingual Education Program, the all-Navajo school board 
determines what cultural aspects may be included in the curriculum, both 
for English and' Navajo curricula. In the past the distinctions between 
the secular-sacred subject areas have created problems between Navajo 
traditionalist^* and Navajo Christians. The Navajo School board now con- 
siders all subject matter to aVoid antagonizing eithec the traditionalists 

or Christians £n the community. • ' • . 

' • * \ ' 

Ift Project SUN, the Ute Mountain Ute tribe had in the past forbiddeu* 

Anglo children from being included in the bilingual instruction because the 
» - ' 

tribe felt that their native language and culture might b« fur.ther abused. 

^ '4 
A recent change in attitude among tlje people will enable non-Ute children 

1 r 
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to be included in Che Lm^^a^^e clas^^es next year; however, cultural content 

within the* curriculum will con'tirme" to be regulated by the tribe. 
I* 

' Differences in^ J^n^ii'l^^ 1 t^ajninjj,. Which specific method of bilin- 
^u)ri-bicultural instruction to produce the tnost poj>itive results in unknown, 
Kach projtHt iiad it3 own variation. » However, projects reported that, the 
native lan>:uage shohld he the first language of instruction. The adv^intaj»es 
of this approach are best illustrated in the Rock Point Bilingual Kducation 
Prt>^:ram, * ' . ^ ' , 

In t'liis project, all Navajo children enter schpol as priraarijy Navajo' 
spe<ikers. learning English for these thildren^is very difficult due^to'the 
•^anv differences in le<irning Navajv) and Knulish. For exaicp 1 e , . the Navajo 
wratten iysten- is bar>e(i on 1^ letters, all of which ire very consistent 
in sounds, 4U)wever^ the Fnglish alph<iDet has 26 Letters ; r^nost of these 
sounds aje toreign to NaVajo. IhesV are the "r," ''f," **v," and "q" sounds. 
Because of the diffit'ult\ children have with these sounds, the English rilpha 
bet is not introduced until the second grade or when the children have 
mastered some Navajo woVd atta'ck skills, Al^, the Navajo language has a 
shape gender but no masculine/feminine gender^ has no adjective articles, 
and' np hard "ed" or "t" endings. These areas are of ' part icuiar' di f f icul ty 
to young children. Furthermore, it was pointed out that children who func- 
tion in^Navajo fiad the use of English limiting since it does not have as.* 
wide a range of flexibility as Navajo. As a' result, English reading intro- 
duced, later seems to facilitate a tendency toward better reading in word 
attack skills and comprehension. -This approach further provides continual 
eoncept development in Navajo, wh'ich can be later transferred into English. 

Materials Acquisitio n and Development 

A key concern of all bilingual education projects regardless 6/ the 
nativ^^ language, and one that .consiimes a great deal of staff time and 
energy, is the acquisition and development of instructional materials which 
are relc^vant and meaningful to the children being taught. For all of the 
10 projects the general f^roblem obtaining appropriate instructional 
materials was a signifi<ant one. When materials could not be obtained, 
projects developed their i ns t rur t iona I materials and/or adapted other mater- 
ials for native language instruction. The issues involved in these processe 
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are discussed under the, following topic areas: 

• Acquisition ofy^oiiaercially-prodaced ins true tional-taaterials; 

• Acquisition of materials produced by Other bilingual projects; 

• Orthography development; 

• Di^Tect' differences; " — 

• 'Special service and disseaination centers; and 

• Costs for developing materials. ^ . 

• Acquisition of commercially-proQuoed instructional materials * Most 
teachers rely on commercially-produced materials as the core of their in- 
structional programs. For -teachers who use English as the medium of 
instruction with English-speaking children', there is an al^undance of mater- 
ials to draw from, so' that'reyiewing and selecting from what is available 

-is its^^lf a maior task in planning a curriculum". For teachers who use 

languages other than English as a medium of instruction, the situation is 
strikingly different. For most languages, there is%ery little material 
available, and for others there is none. Those non-English materials 
which are available are typically produced outside of the United States r 

•involving considerable time (often months) and expense in obtaining them 
even before it can, be determined how useful they will be.\ For most projects, 
materials obtained outside of the United 'States need extensive modification 
before they can be used. 

The problems in the availability and adequacy of commercially-produced 
nlaterials are well, documented by the following experiences of the 10 projects. 
While"* some commercially-produced materials are available in the Navajo 
language, for most Native American, projects, including Inupiat Eskimo, 
Northern Cheyenrte, Passamaquoddy , and Ute, commercially-produced instruction- 
al materials in the native languages simply 'do not exist. ' In the Inupiat 
Eskimo project in Noorvik, Alaska, the only materials at hand were Bible 
translations from English to Inupiat Eskimo that had been prepared by 

, linguists associated with the - local Quaker chjirch. 

; .Some Navajo instructional materials are available commercially from 
several -centers such as' the Pine Bi' olta' Association (DgA) Dissemination 
Center, Blanding Indian Education Center^ and Navajo Community College, as 
well as from other Navajo bilingual projects. The two Navajo projects 
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visited had different experiences with the use of these materials. In 
Project SUN, the director felt the materials were adequate for their pur- 
poses, primarily because the project did. not have the Navajo .lai^tiage 
experts to develop Navajo materials locally . However, the Rock'Point 
Bilingtial project was unable to u^e most of these materials in helping 

students learn* to read because they did not reflect the proj'ect's .philosophy, 

• » . * • * >' 

» <^ ^ » • f 

were not sequenced for instruction, and did not have curriculum guides ror 
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teachers. Rock Poinfdid jnake -use of those'. adequately vritt;en materials , , ^ 
^ fnr cff^f^f^nfc t.-Hn have learned to read. For this reason, most of their 
efforts have been to develop l^aming-to-read materials. 

An additional concern in the Rock Point project was the inadequacy of 
connercial materials for English language instruction. English language 
teachers 'were dependent on ESL materials which were outdated, highly 
'structured, and reflected cultural experiences foreign to NSvajo children. 
Alfhous^h better ESL materials were needed, .the project felt it was more- 
important and prncci^al to develop Navajo language materials than to try 
to rewrite the ESL texts. . , t> 

Projects involving Chinese^ French, Italian, Pilipino, and«>-Portuguese 
languages encountered many similar types of problems in the acquisition of 
commercial materials. Most materials had to be obtairfed from the mother , ^ , 
country, 4^ich involved delays in orders and higher costs. Of greater 
importance, .however, was the extensive adaptation and supplementary develop- 
' ment that was required before these materials could be used in this country. 
General problems incUideii the relevance of the content for students living 
in the United States, the language structure', and the sophistication of ' * 
materials.. Some of the problems no-ted by various project staff are dis- 
cussed below. 

. 1. Materials from France^ Hd^ng Kong, Italy, the Philippines, and 
Portugal often had a religious or political orientation of ^t^e mo'ther 
country". ^ ^ 'I * * ^ ' , ' ' 

2. Materials had a sophisticated level of vocabulary beyond the grade 
level for.whioh they were intended. In Italy and France, the "curiricula 
for age/grade levels did not conform in content Sr objectives to curricula 
and learning objectives in ihe'bi 1 ingual education programs. 

- 
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L 3* Most bilingual projects must ta^et the saiae curriculuia requirement 
for content that noa-bilingual classrodms have* For this reason, che'state 
or locAl education agencies have established approved textbook lists from 
which books can be selected. The imported. textbooks were not on this ap- 
proved lisp, sysverely limiting the use of 'imported materials* 

4* .Math materials from otfier countries were not comparable to those 
needed in bilingual programs^. The major concern was that modem math was 
not included. u 

5. Materials from France did not contain a cultural understanding or 
cultural heritage appropriate 'to the French-Americans^ or Acaolans, Some 
materials from Canada more closely approximated French-American experience, 
yet their materials were limited as well, since they too have just begun 
bilingual educatiorf efforts. ^* - ^ 

' 6. Jk'hen using materials from the mother" country , teachers often were 
required to ad lib a«rid make on-the-spot translations. , 

French materials were highly structured and taught towards an 
examination which, in France, determines whether or not a student will 
continue in school. This approach conflicted with the educational philosophy 
"of irhe projects. / ^ ' " * 

8. Most foreign materials were not 'visibly attractive, had few pic- 
turdfe^ and wer^ often not accompanied by workboojc^ or teacher guides. 

9. Materials from Brazil had variations in^spelling "and pronunciations 
which differed from Portuguese used in Providjtnce. . This often confused 
students. - ' . 

• Acquisition of materials produced by other bilingual projects . In 
efforts to match resources to, needs, all*pf the projects indicated they had 
reviewed at least/some materials, produced by other bilingual projects. Mo^t 
projects further indicated that they had^^benef ited in some way from these 
materials. These benefits i-ftcluded getting ideas for developing their own 
materials, providing some basic materials that Could be modified and made 
suitable -for usp in their, programs, or providing supplemental materials 
that could be 'Used in the classroom. , Howc useful materials produced by one 
project (^ere for another project was^ very much dependent upon whether or 

■ • , ■ ■ 47 : . • ° . ,- 
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not the two projects served the same ot similar languages. ^ 

Several projects did find materials developed in other projects most 
useful. Project SUN relied heavily on the Navajo .materials developed by 
DBA Dissemination Center, by the other Navajo bilingual projects,' and by 
the.Blanding Indian Education Center in Blanding, Utah. The Portuguese 
Bilingual Education Program was also able to utilize materials from other 
Portuguese bilingual projects in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Teachers in Chinese-language instruction of th6 BABEL project were ^* 
able to use materials that were initially developed by the Title VII pro- 
ject In San Francisco, but only after modifications were made to meet their 
own unique needs. One problem they experienced was that lessons and mater- 
ials designed for a given grade level in the San Francisco program were 
too difficult for their children, especially the first grade materials 

At the time that sfte visits were made to the' Seattle program, the 
curriculum developer and other support: staff for the Chinese and Filipino 
components h^d just* been hired. The Filipino staff were in the process of 
trying to find sample materials but had an addltldnal problem in that there 
were nt) other bilingual education projects to serve as models! 

The French, Italian, and Portuguese programs had been highly Involved 
in sharing materials. The Lafayette progr$m^hared its materials wi^th other 
French programs in Louisiana and New England, and these programs seemed to 
have an effective network bf communication. Materials and techniques were 
dissemijiated tl^rough InfonAal teacher exchange, formal conferences, and. 
through Service de Liaison, a dissemination center located in New Hampshire. 

To meet the need f or "instructlpnal materials, the AVANTI,' staff has ' 
adapted,, created, d^eloped, and translated many games, workbooks, tests, 
tapes, flashcards, and . technique^ for., use in the classrooms. The project, 
directors resource teachers,^, curriculum specialists, classroom teabhers, 
and paraprof esslonals all participated in developing materials. Thes^ 
materials were shared with otl^er Italian progi^Lams in New York. 

The Portuguese^ program in Providence shares its curriculum materials 

with neighboring Portuguese bilingual projects in Fall River, Pawtucket, 

and Bristol. The director and other staff members are in constant C9ntact 

with other projects. The neighboring'' Portuguese programs in Rhode Island 

I 
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and Massachusetts share teachef training worksM^s, materials, universiiry 
courses, and educational approaches* j ^] 

In Alaska, materials are prodiicqd by the ^SM^o Language Workshop 
locate'd in Bethel for the Yupik programs and byi the Alaska State Operated 
School System's central of-fice staff for the ^upiat program* In addition, 
materials' are produced by native language instructors at the varireus school 
sites* Although their lo^cally-deve loped materials are shared at occasional 

workshops, it is not a regular practice, , possibly because of the isolation 

A 

and autonomy of the villages. 

• Orthography development , Forraal education in the Unitisd States, 
using English as a medium of instruction, has Involved the use' of both a- „ 
spoken and written ^tradition of the langijagfe/in a classroom situation, with 
the teacher as a model and^ facilitator of learnfiig* Likewise, formal 
education using Chinese, French, ''Italian, Pilipfno, or Portuguese as the 
medium of instruction has involved the use of both spoken and written forms 
of the language in a classroom situation. In contrast, traditional educa- 
tion for most Native Americans has involved le^arning an oral tradition 
developed over hundreds of years and passed oiV to children in daily \jn% 
structured ieaming situations, with .various members of the tribe or village 
playing key roles at. different times. 

The bilingual-bicultural ^proach to education has been attempting to 
find ways of making these two educational Craditions'work together for the 
benefit bf the children. One important step in that direction has been the 
'development of ^writing systems for the traditional Native American languages, 
so that what children .have dearned trough the oral .traditions before coming 
to scKool can be reinforced^ and. continued at School, and so that ne\7 con- 
cepts arid ideas can be presented >7ithout first having, tfb learn a new language 

The 'Navajo anc} Yupik Eskimo languages were most • advanced in terms of 
having an orthography and having developed materials that could be used in 
bilingual-bicultural education classrooms. For the other Native American 
languages, including Northern Cheyenne, Passamaquoddy , and Ute, practical 
orthographies have only recently been developed, and the development of 
material^ has just begun. ^ 

Although the Navajo language has 'been written for over 40 years', it^ 
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Was not until the last decade that a concentrated effort 'Go develop Navajo 
materials was made. Consequently, few community members are familiar with 
the^^avajo wri«:en form,, making Navajo literacy a rare exception. There 
are some Navajo-developed materials, but these are mostly storybooks and 
manipulative materials, which are important supplemental materials but not 
sufficient to use as 'the foundation for a bilingual-bicultural curriculum. 
Siace most Navajo teachers have had little experience in teaching or formal 
education in general, their present need is for sequenced lessons with 
teacher guides. 

Among the 20 major language, dialects served by the Alaska State Operated 
Schools, most orthographies have either recently been developed or 'are in 
the process of being developed. . This has 'created numerous problems. For 
some language dialects, no attempt has been made to develop a written system 
for their language; for others, orthographies were attempted by early mis- * 
sionaries, primarily as an aid to Christianizing the local native people. 
These early attempts to write the native languages met with various degrees 
of success. Often, ho^ever^ the earlier-developed orthographies misrepre- 
sented important "aspects of the language or were not based on soujid linguis- 
tic principles. For these reasons, extensive revision of the orthographies 
w^as needed before they could be used as a basis for developing instructional 
material for l>ilingu^l programs. Another problem was that sam§ ol^the 
local native? people haye become familiar with these early orthographies -and 
tend to resist efforts to modify them or to develo{> new ones, because this 
would make existing translations inappropriate. In addition, there Jiave 
been differences of opinion among modern linguists as to the best ways of 
handling" different" language peculiarities. Thus, native people have learned 
that wh'at linguists develop is not always perfect; and this has led tb a 
questioning of the Idng-range value and authenticity of the linguists' work. 

r • 

..In ^Alaska, there are many different languages and language dialects 
that have not been vrritten* This creates frhe need for types of expertise. 
First, fluent knowledgeable spea^rs of these languages are needed to pro- 
vide a basis for a program. Second, persons trained in linguistic techniques 
arq required to systematize and standardize tKe language so that it can be 
taught as a curriculum subject. In the village of A.tmautluak, the Cent^ral^ 
tupik dialect is spoken by the greatest number of speakers by far of, any of 
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the major dialects spoken by 'Alaskan iia;Lives, Considerable work has already 
been done in developing a written form of^ Central* Yupik, In addition, the . 
Eskimo-Lapguage Workshop » now attached to the Kuskokwira Community College 
in Bethel, Alaska, has been active in developing materials and training 
sta/f for bilingual education' programs involving the Yupik dialect. For 
most other dialects^ extensive work needs to be done in the way of developing 
materials. The project staff reported that orthographies must be developed 
for other languages b^efore a real effort at creating instructiona^l materials . 
can begin. * ' ' . ' 

The Northern Cheyenne Bilingual Edu'cation Program began in 1971, with . 
no acceptable practical orthography, no authoritative materials for teachers 
and students to work with, and no Chevennes -with the skills necessary to 
write the language. As a result, it was necessary to bring in a linguist •^'^ ♦ 
who, with community .informants , could develop an orthography. Th'e problem 
in making the transition from the long oral tradition to a written form 
has b'een compounded by a distrust of outsiders and Anglo ways. It' has been 
difficult .for Cheyennes to visualiz^^-a^tradition that has always been oral/ 
aural. Some elders do not wish to hav^ their oral traditions changed, as 
they feel that much wouid be lost by having their oral traditions written 
and distributed. ' 

There were other problems in the development of the Cheyenne ortho- 
grat^hy. Cheyenne is not easily translated, and Cheyenne-English translations 
are extremely difficult for those who cannot speak. or understand Cheyenne. ^ 
Furthermore, Vciriations in the Cheyenne language have developed over cen- 
turies, so there is no standard Cheyenne, /^ince there are at lea"«t three 
identified dialects, a major task fot the [linguist was to develop a writing 
%yst6m which accommodates all the dialects and variations' in the" language. 
The^pTTOject staff noted that two factors h^ve proved most successful: 
close communication with elders in the community and sound linguistic * 
techniques. 

When the Wabnaki Bilingual Program first began foUr years ago, they 
encountered many of tF^fSame challenges as the Northern Cheyenne project. 
Some of the major problems' encountered in the development of. the Passama- 
quoddy orthography were as follows: 
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1. I^te language has changed much with the introi^uction of Anglo words, 
and there are many variations of words. Hence, it is difficult to get an 
accurate reading of the language. ^Furthermore, among a p.eople who have 
relied upon the oral traditions as a means of perpetuating the culture, 
language in its written form was not felt to-be natural. Their solution 
to this dilemma has been to tape-record the persons telling the story, and 
to transcribe the stories phonetically using the established orthograpljty. . 
Instead of correcting grammar and personal peculiarities in speech, the 
materials developers are now trying, to maintain as much* of the oral tradi- 
ti-t>ns as possible. 

2.. T.^ping and transcribing of the language is a long and difficult 

process. Since many community elders must be involved in this' process , the 

staff fflust respect their free time. Because the project can offer no com- ^ 

pensation for their time and work, the work is slowed down. 

i. - . ■ • 

3. Only a f^w Passamaquoddies can read and write the 'language.^ These 

'people are staff members who have. been with the ^project since its beginning. 
As a result, all research work and materials development is done by a small 
group, which further slows ..down the process of materials development. 

4. The community is not familiar with the written form of the lanpuagfi, 
so that often the project director must prepare and^ teach staff and commun- 
ity about the new language form. This requires much effort by the staff in 
a crash course to prepare them for instructing children in the languag'e. 

The Ute component of Project SUN experienced problems similar to the 
Passamaquoddy and Northern Cheyenne programs in developing their orthographies. 
The Ute people have long resisted putting . their language into a written form 
for fear it would be misused and abused by non-Utes. There were other par- 
ents who felt^^heir children should not be abused for using their native 
language, .an experience they remembered from their own youth. A gradual 
attitude change among th^ Ute people has enabled^ the project to work with 
them to develop an orthography. Yet they are in the v^ry beginning stages 
of developing and refining their written language and. total Ute curriculum. 

• Dialect differences . All pr^ject^ visited indicated ther6 were 
variations in different dialects in their language'which affected materials 
acquisition and development to some degree. • In the Rock Point Bilingual 
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Education prpject , .Navajp dialects were^inute^and presented few problems 
in acquiring materials comprehensible. .Do the local ^-community. In the Wab- 
naki Bilingual Education Progra^n, there were no ^dialects per se; however^ 
oral traditions have .been passed along for centuries, resulting over .the 
year^ in many variations in language ^ In the Indo-European, Asian and 
Pacif i^language groups, there were so many dialects in the community 'that 
it was necessary .J^o use only the standard form of that language for develop- 
ing mat^erials. The important factors in selecting a dialect or language 
form as the medium of instruction were its familiarity and acceptance by 
the local community and its use as a practical written form. 

For example, while most students served by the Chiaese projects in 
Oakland and Seattle come from homes where the Cantonese dialect is spoken, 
some come from homes where the Toisan dialect is used, and a few from homes 
where the Mandarin dialect is spoken^ At both projects, however, the Can- 
tonese dialect is the language used and taught in the schools Cantonese 
^as a well:-developed written form which, is used in printed materials found 
in the Chinese communities ia* Oakland and Seattle* \ • 

In the three projects serving Indo-European languages (French, Italian, 
and Portuguese), various dialects were spoken by members of the communities, 
but a standard form was selected for both oral and written instruction., * 
In the French project- in Lafayette, Louisiana, both Acadian and Creole 
dialects which have developed ove;r the past 200- 3p0 years are spoken in ^ 
the community. The French teachers, mostly residents of the community, 
understand and accept these dialects'; however, standard Parisian 'French 
was taught in the classroom. The bilingual project feels that it is ver^ 
important . for , speakers of the local dialecit to be given the opportunity t'o 
learn standard French. 

In the Italian jiroject 'in New York City, students speak many dialects, 

with^ the Sicilian dialect being the most comm6n. Generally, Italian dia- 

I 

lect's are not written, although the Sicilian dialect does have a written 

form which is used in .folk poetry. For this reason, it is necessary to y 

use the -standard written Italian as a medium of instruction. ^ * 

Though several dialects are spoken by the Portuguese students in 
Providence, Rhode Island, t^e project uses Continental Portuguese' because 
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the lan;^uaiu^ 'is writ-ttn and is ^oninoii^i^ understood by all community members.. 

. Ihere are 97 ni<iior J^a],ects spoken by peofile living in the Philippines. 
Recently, howcver^^ stroii,; efi'orts have been made .to create a national Ian-, 
guage, PiJipino, which is basically the Tagalog dialect. Filipino or Tag- 
alog is used by the instructor at tVm BABEL program in Daly City, California. 

^^^^n the othei hand, the approach taken by the Seattle program, which serves 
students ^t'rpn Filip-ino conmunit ics , has been somewhat different. Id con- 
trast t(f tht^ Daly CiL'y prcuui^m, j:he Seattle program attempts to be responsive 
Co sever, il dialects . Three staff iw.^nbers were recently hired to form a 

^ iurriculum dc-velupinent and support team. TMs team included one person who 

spoke the rn^alog dialec-t, one who spoke the lllocano dialect, and one who 

sp(>Kc' the <iyan dialect. At the tir'e of the site visits however,, the 

stciff fLui •>nl/ rtiintjy l^ecn hired, and work on acquiring and developing 

curriculnin rhiteri.iis h<jd jus? Lv^;;Mn. Conse<tuently , the degr(?e to which 

the program would or could be responsive to the different dialects has not 

been ciemonst rated . ^ . , " , 

• i ^ 

The issue of d[,alect d i f, rt;rences had somewhat different parameters 
for jnof^t programs involvin.-; Natiyv American languages. The written form ^/ 
used by the Navajo can be applied to other Navajo communities wilh little 
difficulty. However, the !*:skimo language family has a variety of languages- 
or dialects. The written forins of these dialects are comprehensible t>o most 
^villagers, hut are not acceptable in some villages dlie to the many varia- 
tions present in their language. This creates materials-development problems, 
bet a*k«je the AJ<i>ka 'St. a*' uper'ated ^chcfc^l S}^stem*s plan for developing" 
ma t e£.i;^ !y^Lj >ra 1 1 s for j/r^fJihts which are res'pvons-ive to loral IcUiguage struc- 
V{re and which provide Conterrt that is re'levarit to village life^ - 

- ♦ ^^iL^*£J 'LL ^' if ' '^'^^^ d 1 s s e^ i t i on . " n t e r s . In recent years\.a 
9 number oJ sp^ iai projects have been (unded urideV- TitTe VII to provide 
materi,.jls centers, service cent<*rs,' ancl disserilination centers ' f Or bilingual 
educ^ition project.s. In ger^eriaJ , materials, service,* and dissemination 
c(?nters did hot appear to pLiy k'ey roles in the materials acqiiisitfon arfd 
"^ieve.Jopmen t efforts for most projects* The unique dialects, language 
varia t ions , ,^un ique (ultur<il cons i^dera t ions , and the unique billng-ual-bi- 
cu Ittira I curri(iiliin tk, ed of the projects requi fed thnt materials develop- 
ment be' an ind i v idua 1 - pro ject effort. Projects ,i^eported that there were 



tocf inanv differences in these areas to make <iisseijiinat;ion centers a viable 
too^ for materials development* This atti&ude and approach to curriculum 
development was not unique to aji>; '^articulat laagjiage group but, was sJjarejd 
by most Native American, Indo-European, Asian ^nd Pacific," lapgpage groups*'," 

For examplei 'the Naj/aj*o project at Kock Point* rejected any future use 
of Title Vri dissemination centers* Despite the fact that Navajo* niateriaJrS 
'would*get*a primary^ consideration in the southwest. Rock Point felt that 
the center would not work for them because Navajo programs have .different 
phiTosophi^s, approaches and needs. Furthermore, they feared* that Title 
Vll dissenrination centers wou^d take funds away froiALocal matjerials- 
development efforts. - 'B. - 

The Northex'h Cheyennd project, * in fhe^ proposal f^ 1975-76 funding, 
prbposed a- consortium fof* curriculum developers as a means of centralizing 
materials development, their /nain concern regarding the proposed Title Vli 
dissertation center was that the center may be too removed from the com- 
munity; and -tnay have an ^adverse effect on their materials development. 

The French project in Lafayette, Louisiana,, uses the Service de Liaison 

resource center for materials exchange. In a discussion of the proposed 

* • 
development of'Title VII material ^^nd service centers, ^the Lafayette staff 

felt that these centers could be responsive to their curriculum needs only 

if pr9j'*ect staff were closely involved with-service center staff. In 

Lafayette, materials were developed to meet the specific educational needs 

of students and the curriculum requirements of the school district. Con- 

.se^uently, the staff was hesitant to approve the proposed dissemination 

^.C'entefs. • ' . • " ■ 

On .the other- hand, the New Yi)rk Italian'^projects felt the need fo^ a 
resource center because Italian materials are not availabl^e from existing 
special service projects an^jdissemination centers. Consequently, School 
"District 2,l-..r ec en tly crea^d a resourt:e center for use by all the New -York 
Italian pf<)j*eets. : ' ■• , * ■ , ' / . 

^ . The Navajo component/ c(f Project SJJN-.also fplt a need for a materials' " 
Center. They describeji iheir' fnateriais-a^iquisi^tion efforts as having been 
very successful because^^-ot tlse DBA Dissemination Center. DBA Dissemination 
Center has the necessacji^^.Ianguage expekts and technical people .to. develop' 
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materials, so? 'rr(jjv*:t >^t'rt. '1t*<'s not do .itjuch faaterials development for the 

Navajo conjportetk'^ lluv oril^ r.i ommercially-made Navajo materials appropriatt*** 

for their needs f ron vi t;it.-4;hii; put out by DBA. Navajo materials are also 

acqalre'd from BIaTicii;xv.v . Kt^il^V^ '"^'^^^ Rock; Navajo Community College; Rock 

^Point; Rough Roek;^''9i^}Ky^sKlln''T'^ia''vny6 projects. 

there^are mc^y:"}i;in)^u<j>',e "f^toups in Alaska th4,t presently do not. have 
dissemiOiit i*on center ^J<-*rvK es* .'Uo.^meet their n^eds . However, a good nunber 
oC matoriais was being \>rx\diK kAX- ior t-he Yupik ICskino program at tjie j:skim(7 
Lanj^uage Workshop, n<y^\Iirm'atcd 5ti Bethel Alaska , and affiliated with che* 
Kuskokwim Conmunity G<?^};U'gC'' ,M*at^rials development for the other* A'laskan 
native IripiAuj^es we're' pri^<<*iri ly '"^(.arried out by the ASOSS (x-ntral office 
st<ifr l(>(<ited in Anchor.j^.-e:^ Althou};rr,.t.^,e -services of those- centers were 
luliy needed and u t i I ized , ji>'ther ;n<jteriais were beiJiii developed locally -it 
t h e ,s ( h ( >(> 1 s in A l n <i43 1 lua k 1 /a'ni^ ?*oor v i.k,, . . . 
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• ^ o-'^t s i o r d e vt> 1 op ; n'j^ m a t c-pj^ j. s I . .Anoxhx'r major issue «inon^ projf(ts 

was the cost involved in o-arryin>;v'>util5^^aterials acqui,3i^ion ,'ind development. 

V, ■ * ^ Ait 

AH projects indicated tha^r.-^^y l^irg'e proportion of thejr budget goes into 

this area. The costs of ' st'^ff saiartes and consultants was the first major 

cost factor. Mater ial<5- acquis 1 1 ion jnd- development wer^,- the second most 

expensive activitv in a bilingual education project. While materinl 

.development costs tendcfd to be high for all projects, costs were higher 

for projects that .served Nat ive. Americans for the following reasons: 

1. The development of nx\ .orfhography requires expertise in the native 

J . - ' ' \ i - ' " 

languages and in linguifj^tic ^tl^C-hiiiiqiTes. Salaries of elders, linguists, 

or other professionals add greatly to the cc>st of developing the written . 

system. ' ■ ' ^ . ! * , . 

^. More local developmc'nt of matefinls must be done because there is 
more local expecti^e in the native langonge, and* pubj^ish ing companies will ^ 
not p'ubiisii/itative material on a large sc»ile for r<E?l-atav^ly few. native 
peop le. V ' 

^3. To ^cxJiJp'^.teiy .,def>ict the language and culture, varipus experts in 

'" ' • 

the commiirrity must be p^Vfd' / o'nthctir t ime in providing information needed^ 
'/ 

in the* deve lopnent of the ortliography antMfut^ure classroom materials. 

A. Projects are of ten* locatc^d iry remote villagers or on isolated . 

. . • i3() * 



reservations, naking travel costs' involved in developing materials consider- 
ably higher. For exair^le, in Alaska where travel to remote villages t;j^pically 
requires^chartering a b.ush plamv^the costs of developing materials by -a * 
team of central office staff located ia Anchorage are very high. 

Staff' Recruitment and Development 

m 

Recruiting staff and developing their expertise in bilingual education . 
remains a probJem for bilingual projects^ Often those persons who "speak 
th^ native language and understand the native culture best have no profes- 
sional experience or training in the area of bilingual education, such as 
materials developnent , curriculum development, or evaluation. As a result, 
each project must recruit native teachers and/or 'community members who 
oert>nstrate potential in these areas .and then develop their expertise on 
the job» The issues- and problems ^surrounding these areas for the 10 pro- 
jects are discussed under the following topics: 

• Availability of staff among Native American projects; 

• - - 

• Availability of staff among Indo-European, Asian and Pacific * 

projects; • 

• • Teacher characteristics impo'f-tant in bilingual projects; 

• Qualifying native teachers; 

• Staff development among Native American projects^ 

• Staff development among Indo-European, Asian and Pacific projects; 

and 

• Cultural considerati6ns' in staff development. 

• Availability of gtaff among Native American projects . All Native 
American bilingual projects reported problems in acquiring staff who had 
the necessary expertise for project positions and who were.flpent and 
knowledgeable in the native language. This was primarily as a result of 
the low educational level of community members. At present, most adult 
community member^^^ve less than an eighth-grade education. The reserva- 
tions and villages where most Native American projects operate are isolated 
from universities, and consequently, there are few, if any, certified 
bilingual teachers or qualified bilingual support staff. Their approach 

to staff recruitment was to' recruit native community memb'crs who express ' 
interest in being on staff and who have potential *in the given areas. 
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Projects then conckict extensive training as necessary, as well as provide 
native staff with the opportunity to g^t high school diploma^^nd college 
credits. 

Typically, the projects encouraged new native staff to develop their 
skill by giving then salaries, job, titles, and responsibilities, which were 
commensurate with their effectiveness as bilingual teachers, rather than 
making their rewards so dependent upon their level of formal education. 
For the most part, the Native American projects had been able to recruit, 
train, and keep native staff by following this approach. One'project, 
however, noted a particularly high turnover among their native staff. In 
this particular project, the salaries of the native staff were determined 
by the district, school's salary scale. In comparison to other projects 
visited, native staff with no degree or high school diploma were given lower 
wages and lower status in the schools. Other federally-funded projects on 
the reservation offered higher salaries and positions of greater prestige, 
drawing the project's potential bilingual, staff into 6ther fields due to 
the economics involved. For this reason, staff turnover was high and the 
Staff development component was always in its beginning stages. 

« 

Availability of non-rnative teachers was not a problem at* most reser- 
vations or village schools. There was generally an^^undance of Anglo 
teachers who were anxious to "teach there^ though for most of ,them their . 
commitment was for a short period of time.' The problem was that these 
teachers- of ten came to the reservation or village more motivated by per^ 
sonal interests such as hunting, fishing, and the rural li^e style than by 
^he project and children's needs. The high turnover of these teachers 
results from the lack of an active social life on the reservation and from 
the fact that non-natives cannot buy land on the reservations. 

# Availability of staff among. Indo-European, Asian and Pacific pro- 
jects * The Indo-European projects reported fewer staff problems than the - 
other language groups since there were more certif icat^ed native language 
teachers. These projects reported success in locating and hiring qualified 
teachers. Part of the, success was attributed to other organizations, for 
example, the French project had arranged with CODIFJ[L,*a French cultural 
exchange institute, to hire teaching assistants from France. 



Aron;; tin* Pili4>int» h'3nj:;uage group, there wdS <i .gtuxj nuirther of m t^nt 
arrival from the Philippines who ux're bilinj»ual in PiJipino and Engfish, 
w!i«-> Were teach in>; professionals Kui Wh»> hjd teaching exper ienr^*. iN»wi\»r, 
< ert i r icat fon by the st*'3tc or dist!Uet olten required considerable red u.pc 
and* some t imes special course work. This was especially discouraging to 
teachers who .already had extensive proi ess iona'l credjentials and oxper.it n<-4'. 
iJorh tile Seattle <3nd teiy Cit'y, California, projects experienced this prc^- 
hleTTi. The Chinese projects experienced a problem in finding staff who -had 
a Chinese-American perspeit ive and who were a 1st) literate in Chinese, "Iher*^^ 

many American-born CTiinese wlu) i an spel^ Chinese but f eu^ vlio tan write 
ir . - . 

• • 1 ' e^ H^hc^r chjiract e r^ s^ i cs jfip oj'ta n t_ Jj]^ hi Hn g u a 1 j5 r e < is . ^ h < H t - , 
^•r.uare review tor this study i-ndii.ited that teachers were key persons jn 
thk educational experience of the ihild.. As such, t(^achers should •^>i sen- 
sitive to and aware of luleuraj d i ^ ^'"ereae es anong children and shoiiI<i ust 
a familiar cult^ural base' in treating subject matter. Bilingual projects 
reaffirmed this point as they described the ch;Yracterist ics ol model te<i(her 
for their bilingual program,^ In addition to the. obvious <ju<ilities ot liking 
childr -n and being in good health, project staff cited the abilitv lo < om- 
iDunic.ite well .with parents,, and a strong commitment to bilingual educ it ion 
and to the philosophy of the pr^Mcct. Teachers should he bilingual anti 
knowledgeable of^ the local dialects and local culture, 'While all projects 
felt it would be beneficial for bilingual teachers to be c^^rt if ied , mo«t 
projects noted that cert i f ied teachers were not prepared for bilingual 
education in most institutions of higlier learning and have to be trainc«l 
specif ica 1 ly in tliis area when hired in the bilingual project. 

Project stat^" were equally roncerned with non-bilingual teachers ht ^ 
the school. For instance, in the Rock Point Bilingual Education Project, 
the attrition or Anglo teachers presents a need- for training Navajo sfatf 
to teach the f-ngl ish currix^u lurp. This would provide the needed, stab i I i t y^ 
in the project. Among other projec ts, the major characteristics desirtd 
of tliose Anglo teachers are a sensitivity to seH-determinat ion of tlu- i on- 
munity, sensitivity and awareness of problems arTd realities of the cc»mrpunitv 
7ind cooperation with' the efforts of the other project staff, 

• Ouali f^ i ng^riat^ vf- tea^her^. Most programs experienced somt» 



difficulties in meeting state and irocal requirements in hiri-ng or .qualify- 
ing staff for positions. For example, in Seattle, it took 'the. project 
three -months, to- ccxnplete all of the state requirements that 'had' to be met 
for, hiring one member of the curriculum development and suppprt team for 
the'Pilipino component of the program! In addition to knowing the language 
' an<|l culture ^ the persons being considered had college de^ees* from the 
Philippines and some teaehing experience. The projects are in 5\ich dire 
need of their expertise^ but qualified people cannot often wait for long 
periods of time for bureaucratic procedures to run their course. 

Many projects, particularly among Native Americans, have found state 
certification of teachers a major prol)lem. State certification was often 
dependent on a college degree; however^ the regular teacher training pro- 
gram in the colleges and universities does not meet the specific immediate 
needs of the bilingual project. Projects have been providing teacher 
training that addresses project and staff needs • However, this training, 
is often not comparable to the regular universities program of«teacher 
training, and much coarsework and training activities in the project were 
^lot credited toward a degree/ All Native American projects indicated that 
it will take from three* to ten years before their staff will be certified* 

This situation has created another problem for projects. Without a 
teaching degree or teaching experi'ence, bilingual staff ate not paid equally 
for work* The projects reported that these non-certif ie(f bilingual; staff 
carry more responsibility than a regular classroom teacher* Th^y do not 
have a prescribed curriculum nor prepared textbooks with teacher guides* 
They must develop an instructional curriculum, develop instructional mater- 
ials, and take college coursework. Despite their enonnous workload, their 
pay iS" much less than that'of the certified .teacher* 

In contract schools funded by tlfS^iJureau of Indian Affairs (BIA)-, thV 
situation is different. After several years of dispute regarding certifi- 
cation, the Navsjo Area Office o£ the Bureau of Indian Affairs has agreeci - . 
to accept tribal certification as a compromise for the three contract ' 
schools only. As such, certification at Rock Point is less of a probtera. 

• 'Staf f developmentf ambng Native American projects * Among Native 
•American projects, staff development needs were focused on getting native 
staff certified an^l preparing native instructors for the bilingual . 
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curriculum. ' Since most reservations and villages are isolate from insti- 
tutions of higher learning, e^hT^project had to hire consultants from the 
universities to provide courses on-site. The^^'^costs of providing this 
service, plus stipend and ^uition fees for the individual' staff members in 
sujoner sessions, was very high* Hence, staff development was often limited 
by* the funjak plrovided. 

In many projects, the project director and other support staff were 
attempting to provide the training necessary to m^et their teachers needs* 
Though this was an additional strain on staff time, it wa.s> often the only 
solution to getting instructors who understood the project staff's unique 
needs. - For example, in the Wabnaki Bilingual Education Program, the direc- 
tor provided the Passamaquoddy literacy instruction since only a few 
Passamaquoddies were familiar with the new orthography. In the i^ock Point 
Bilingual Education Program, Navajo Language Specialists on-site provided 
the training in Navajo languagfe instruction .^-Lpcalized training was especially 
necessary for ^two important reasons^" First, projects were geographically 
isolated from institutions*'erf' higher leairning. Second, uprooting .community 
members to go to coHege ^has beeij in the past counterproductive. Often 
these native people lose, ties with the community and do not retu^rn. Title 
VII legislation which provides funds for this localized training has been 
very 'beneficial to Native American projects. 

• Staff development among Indo-Europeaii, Asian and Pacific projects . 
Among the Indo-European projects', the st^ff development needs focused on 
development of ^n understanding of, and the practices involved '^n, bilingual 
education. Most biiingisal staff were certificated and many teachers were 
earning ^credits toward their master's degree. 

Among the Asian and^ Pacific language projects, there were two groups 
of teachers with different needs. Certified bilinlgual teachers were avail- 
able, but their teaching experiences were primarily in Hong Kodg. For 
these teachers, staff development was focused on providing an awareness of 
the experiences and^ needs of Chinese or Filipino children in the United 
States. These projects also had njany community memljers who were non-certi- 
fied teaching assistants. These native instructors required training and 
coursework leading eventuaLiy^to a teaching degree. 



' • ^ Cultural considerations in staff development In addition to pro- 
^liding the methodological training. in bilingual education for their native 
staff, the projects also provided regular schoo-1 teachers with orientation 
sessions to acquaint them'with the philosophy of bilingual educatiori and to 
sensitize them to the needs of their students. For example, in Project 
SUN, native staff have classrooms that are relatively less structured and 
less disciplined. Children move ^around, the room freely and talk more 
freely than in conventional classrooms. This is sim'ilaT to the atmosphere 
in the child's home, and teachers who are unaware of this might restrict 
the children's movement and speeclf and perhaps hamper the, child's develop- 
ment; While orientation sessions alone provide 3ome insight into the laa- 
guage and culture of the community, it is inadequate. Project staff feel 
that personal experiences in t.he community will provide the necessary 
sensitivity for non-native staff. 

• * ■ 

Parent and Community Involvement 

. All projects had established parent and community involvement as .a 
high priority. The approaches varied across projects as did their, successes 
in obtaining involvement. Their common success was a supportive attitude 
frum the majority of the parents , and community members who w^re interviewed. 
Their common problem was getting parents and Ciimmunity members to actively ■ 
participate in the bilingual program.' These issues are discossed' under the =. 
following topics: 

# Historical and cultural considerations in community* involvement ; 

• -Composition and selection of parent advisory committees;' and 
^ Limitaticms to* parent* and 'Xiommunity involvement..* ' 

%■ Historical and cultura-J. consider^ions in community involvement . 

In order to understand the issues involvea in this component, it, is important 

to examine the communities and their past experiences in educatiori which ^ 

have affected their attitudes toward 3nd involvement in the "bilingual pro- 

I 

jects. ^ . * . ' - ' 

the majority of parents and community members* who had children in 
bilingual projects sc^rving Indo-European, Asian and Pacific language grdups 
were recent immigrants. Their attitudes toward education reflected their 
own experiences, in'education in the mother country.^ A typical experience 



among these projects was found in the Portuguese Bilingual Education Pro- 
gram* In Portugal, public s^chodling is free up to fhe fourth gr^de* After 
the fourth grade, education is very expensive* Among tliose commurlity 
members interviewed, fifth grade, wa s often the highest grade they had at- 
tained — many indicated they had not gone to schqol at all* This education _ 
experience or socialization has developed an attitude such that community 
members regard education highly and respect the community school and school 
pei^sonnel. But the school is a professional institution with great author- 
ity in the community, second only to the church. Children ar^e encouraged 
to do well in school; however, parents feel that education is the respon- 
sibility of the school andT do not feel comfortable intervening or, redirecting 
policies of ttie school. As a result, parent and community involvement was 
low in these projects. Likewise, parents of students in the Chinese pro- 
gram in Oakland have traditionally viewed the teacher as. ar protessiohal to" 
be respected and not questioned"! Moit parents do not f eel^qnaiif led to ^ 
advise school personnel on matters concerning the eduoation of their chil- 
dren. 

Among Native 'American communities, parents' socialization to education 

is very different, - Most peoi^le over the age of 35 know the effects of 

coerced .education, i,e,, federal boarding schools. As children, they were 

taken away -from their families and communities and sent to schools where 

they were forbidden to speak their native langyage^ They we^fl^ punished 

for practicing their cultural tra'd^.tions. 'Federal boardi^^^ schools were 

not the only schools to forbid the use of the langMag^and culture in the 

school. This was a common experience among those >c6mi6unity members who 

went to local schools.* The traumatic expei:ien^s Native Americans have 

had in schools has led to a very low educational levpl- amcing parents as 

•L ' ' ' 

well as a low self— concfept , 

Since, Native Americans were excluded from making their personal choice 
in their education, • the^ are. reluctant to become involved .and make decisions 
for the education *of their^-diildren. Many feel/ also, that because they 
x>ere not formally educated, they have little to offer in t hQ sGhools> 
though there' were some parents who felt that .teachi,ng their native la^iguage 
in the schools may damage their children's chances for success in an *English-^ 
speaking envirc^ent, most parents were positive about the bilingual project, 

' ^3 . • • 
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Although all projects indicate thdf parent and conmunity involvement . 
had increased significantly since the beginning of the project, tHe goal ^ 
of having meaningful and active parent and community involv.^ent is, far 
from being realized. They report that the process of getting involvement • 
Will fake much, time and effort, especially since. negative attitudes among 
parents and community members which have developed ^^vex, many years will be 
difficult to change. ^ * ♦ 

^ Composition and selection of parent advisory committees . An impor- 
tant issue, especially , among Native American communities, is the .composition 
and selection of parent advisory committees under Title VII. Most Native 
American communities visited showed strong Indian advisory or policy-making 
school boards and committees who either had direct control of the school 
or were very influential in the 'tribal or local schools. These boards or 
committees were tribally elected and were .comprised of the respected 
leaders and elders in the community. Their responsibility was to oversee 
.the school and projects within the school. • ■ ' ' • . 

Until rec^tly, when Title VII guidelines changed regarding the com- 
position of the parent advisory committee, these community-based committees 
.and school boards were serving as the parent advisory group for the bilingual 
project. The Title VII guidelines, noW stipulate that only parents of chil- 
dren in the project can comprise the parent advisory committee, and further, 
the election of these persons will be by these parents. In Native American 
communities where cultural value is placed ox^ age and wisdom, this stipula- 
tion of Title VII is very much antithetical to Indian values. Furthermore, 
tKe native language and culture and its use in the school were very much 
the concern of the total community, therefore the projects reported that . 
the total tribal commynity should be consulted* For example, in one of the* 
projects, an all-Indian school committee was i:he most influential decigion- 
ipaker regarding the project activities. The director indicated th^t often 
parents were' not aware of the tribal policies or desires, and consultation 
with a. community group representative of the tribe was far more beneficial 
for the project. In 'another Indiah community, an all-Indian school board 
has contracted for control of the school. The establishment of a separate 
parent advisory committee appears unnecessary, especially since the tribally- 
elected school board must' answer to the tribe for activities in the school. ' 
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It does not appear^ that the Indo-European, Asian and Pacific language- 
groups have similar x^bjections to Title VII guidelines regarding parent 
advisory conuffittees. ^ ^ 

.# Limitations to parent and conmninluy involvement . Each .project has 
taken affirmative steps in providing for parent and community Involvement* 
These approaches vary according to their cultural needs and values; how-- 
ever, several factors have limited parent and community involvement: 

1. Parents and community members are not sure of their role in .the 
formal education ofv their children. The process of changing attitudes, 
habits, and behaviors will require much time and effort not only by the 
project Staff but by the school and community as a whole. ' ^ 

2. Most community members have limited, if any, formal education. 
Many cannot read or write either their native language or English, such 
that written communication from the project, i.'fe., letters arid newsletters, 
is insufficient in encouraging involvement. • Direct personal contact was 
necessary, J ^ ' . ' - \ , 

3. Most parent and community members are required under Title VII 
policies to volunteer their time to t,he project. However', for most coiftmun-- 
ity members who are poor and uneducated in formal s,cho"ols, survival is a 
constant struggle,. Projects reported fhat these community members 3o not 
have time to volunteer Their services,/ Nativ,e American projects, especiall 
depend a great deal* on community elders in reinforcing the oral traditions, 
and in capturing the wealth of literature and>'^'history regarding the native 
people. Further, elders w.ere needed in projects where the native language 
has not been 'put into the written form. Their advice and con^^ultation. were 
necessary in order to represent the language correctly. Projects pointed 
out that adequate compensation should be given for their ejfpertis^ and time 

which at present is not possible. . ^ 

' ' * ^ . 

4. Among many language groups, cultural activities traditionally 

*?include food. Projects *have found that these cultural' activities and 
eyents have suqcessfully involved community people. The problem was that' 
Title .VII guidelines prohibit- federal monev from being used to buy food. 

As a- result, the projects must put much of their time and efforts into fund 

• ^ * m ' 

drives and solicitations to continue their cultural activities. 



Community Impact , . ' 

The purpose of coHecfcing data from the commuoity was to assess the 
impact of the bilingual education project on the community as.. a whole and 
to determine the issues In parent and community involvement • The community 
members selected for these inteirviews included parents of children in the 
project and in the school, community leaders, elders, extended-family 
members, and church leaders* The .majority of community .members inteirviewed 
spoke a language other than English as a. first language • Many were mono- 
lingual speakers of their native language, especially older community 
members. Most community members inteirviewed in metropolitan ar^as such as 
New York and Providence, Rhode Island^ indicated they had been born outside 
the Continental United States. In Seattle and Oakland, many indicated they 
were recent arrivals to the United States. By coutrast, most o£ the com- 
munity members in Native American projects were indigenous to their area, 
although in two projects tthe^re'were several community members who werfe from* 
other tribes. . ' 

- • * 

The interview guides splicited information in five major areas which 
* . - - 
are listed and summarized below, 

^ i'^ - . 

• Community *s .knowledge of the project, i.e., its .purpose, its 
staff, and" its activities; / v— j . . 

• Community's attitude toward education, i.e.,»their own education 
and their children's education; 

• Community s attitude toward bilingual education and the bilingual 
project; - ■* ' 

• Community's involvement in the projectj and 

• Overall effect of the bilingual project in the community. 

• Community's knowledge of the project . All community members inter- 
viewed were aware of the project 'and its general activities^ primarily as 

a, result of the foirmal and informal communicatslons received from the pro-- 
ject staff. Ho.wever, a primary concern of many community members was.^e^ 
inadequacy of communication between the project and community* Many parents 
wished to know more about project activities, ' V 



The primary source of in^rmation regarding the |Jroject or school was 
from friends or relatives; though in several projects the community liaison 
was an important source* While. all community members indicated they re- 
ceived. some written communication from the project in the form of letters 
and newsletters, not all could read.^ In these situations, parents had 
their children read project communications to them or relied on friends for 
information. 

• • Coimnunity^s attitude toward education . In regard to their own 
formal education, those community members who had gone to school tated 
p,he±r primary school education as being fair or good. Only in the Portu- 
guese Bilingual Education Program did the majority of co;ranunity members 
rat:e their primary educational experience as being poor. They felt they 
had received an inadequate education, primarily as a result of the high 
cost of education. Education was too expensive in the mother country, or 
the family needed the income from the older children's employment. 

There were many community members in each project who never went to 
.school or went for only a few years. . Among* Native Americans and Second 
generation immigrants the language barrier was cited as the major problem. 
Language arts areas, such* as reading, spelling, and English, presented then^ 
with the most problems, causing many to dislike school and to drop out. 

s * 

VHiile the educational level of adult community members .remains low, 
their educational level is gradually changing with the increase^.of adult ^ 
education offered b,y both the bilingual project and school. Many parent 
and community members indicated they had attended or were attending the 
adti'lt education classes differed. / 

• cLmmunity's attitude toward bilingual education . An overwhelming 
majority of parents and community members felt that bilingual education, 
could have helped when. they were in school and that bilingual education 
was very good for their children. They indicated that the bilingual educa- 
^tion program h*ad had a positive effect on their children. Which was 
demonstrated by a greater interest ,in school, better communication skills 
with parents and elders, better relationships with teachers -^and peers, 
better understanding of the native culture, and a greater potential for 
.success in their community as well as outside th^ir community. * 

' ' (37 - ' 
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Although>tKe 'majority of parents were positive about bilingual educ3- 

tion, there were a f^w community members w))pse different views should be 

mentioae&,. These persons/ rated the'-biiingu'ai education efforts as being ^ 

of only aqde;;ate' value. The primary, concern was, the effect learning the 

na-tdve language would have on learning English^ ' One mother felt that 

the schoaL was teaching too much -of the nac^ivd .language and not enough 

English. Since most-'jobs required skill in English, several parents felt 

^ - ; ' . ^ 

proficiency in English should be learned f^irst. 

' ' ' ' ' - - ' 

In^projects that were just beginning/'or had 'encountered many problems' 
in their development , .there were many parents, who were supportive of the ^" 
project's efforts but were critical the way the project was progressing. 
Many'telt that "the projects had too little cotnmunicat ion wfth the ccJmmun^ity 
and did not actively solicit or encourage their involvement. The ina^- 
quacy of instructional materials and the lack of bilingual teachers were 
also recognized as major project c^)nstraints in several projects, sucH that 
parents indicated lo'W ^expectat ions for the project. # ^ 

p CQ mmunit.y's inv o lveme n t in the proj ect s Although the majority of 
parents^ and .community members were^ support ive df the bilingual project, 
they 'indicated thaf they participated relatively little in project activities 
Cultural activities in the* school such as cultural arts and crafts .presen- • 
tations, plays, and celebrations had ^the greatest appeal for community 
members. involvement in specific activities such visiting classrooms, 
volunteering service^,, and participating in special events:::^varied among 
projects. 'The most active community members' in the projects indicated that 
they had- been informed of the activiti^ well in advance and/or had been ^ 
personally asked to hfelp in the project. However, most 'intecviewees indi- 
cated they had not been asked personally to pairticipate in the project. This 
finding was common' to 'piJ^ojects . Hpwever, responses to- other questions 
3uggest that interviewees may have misinterpreted sdme questions, leading 
.to contradictory^ answers. ' For example, some community members were very 
friendly with the bilingual instructors and/or community liaison person and ^ 
did not consider them ^s ''project staff" who had invited them to participate. 
Many parents \Hjho indicated they did not p#rticipate in the project als'o 
noted that they had worked in the school as cooks, house parents, instruc- 
tors, or consultants. ' * ** * 
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^ % Overall effect of the bilirigual project in^ the' cormnunity > The 

impactr of the bilingual education project on the ^community was dependent 

on the length of time the project had been operating* Projects that had 
* . " ' . « ' 

been operating for a few years s^w mope demonstratable gains, than those . 

projects just starting* However, all projects noted tbe ^raSu^l effect 

biliSgual education was having on the community.. Both project* staff "and 

community indicated what they considered to be the significant* gains in. 

the community. These are summarized below. 

^ 1. .Parents felt their children were receiving a good education 
t;hrough the bilingual* project. They indicated that their children had 
greater interest in school with f;ev?er academic problems tfian before the 
bilingual project. ' - » , 

2. « Teachers noted an increase in student attendance^ self-cpncept , 
afid achievement^ • ^ ' 

3. At half pf the projects visited, the majority of parents and com- 
munity members felt the bflingual education, project had had a positive 

. effect' on their involvement, in educational matters. Being Involved in^ 
bilingual education activities such as the work pf the Parent Advisory' 
Committee, the work of iiouse parents, or as participants dn various' cul- 
tiiral activities were the 'primary reasons given. 

* ' 4. In all the project;s, parent -and corranunity involvement had sig- 
nificantly increased, from the beginning of the project. 

5. , Having bilingual teachers who were from the community working in 
the schooj.and the open,; inviting, natare of the project., made comjnunity 
members more comfortable when visiting school's'-^, ' Since a language barri^T 
was not a problem, parents at6.^nded more project meetings* / ... 

' 6» Parents also felt proud that they cotild now, help their children 
in their school work. In some cases, parent's wanted to further .their own, 
education or their knowlejJ^e of their native lai^uage in order to help.,. \. 
their children. . - . " , 

7.|| Among all projects, there appeared to, b'e *a new understanding or- 
^perception of how their language and culture fits into the educational-^ 
system. Many expressed , happiness' and relief th^it now the schools, haci' \ 
recognized th{>ir, language* and culture and were using it to help thfir/'; ' , 



children. • ■ . • ^ 

- 8. In Native American communities, the native language instructors 
shbwed determination in getting fheir college degrees. Jhis was especially 
significant since few, if any, in -these ccwnmunities had degrees. Further;-^ 
more, most native language teachers in the^e communities showed an increasing 
degree of self-confidence in the^schobl and ia their work* - ' 

Program and Student Evaluation ^ * # ^ 

In compliance wi^:h Title VII 'guidelines for programs, all projects 
carry out formal evaluation activities. Student performance objecltTives in 
the instructional confponent are established and various instruments such 
as {Standardized tests , qriter'ion^ref erenced tests , teacher-made tests , , 
observations, or surveys are used for measurement. These data, together 
with data regarding program operations, are then summarized in interim 
and final evaluation reports whieji^are filed with* OE. However^' within 
Xhese evaluation procedures, projects experiencjsd many difficulties. These 
issues are discussed under the .-following topics: . , 

• Lack of appropriate' tests; • ' . • ' 

• Di*fXicultie3 ,in developing tests; 

' # Use of evaluation results; 5nd . . 

• Formative vs. suJpmative evaluation. "* 

' . Lack o£ appropl^iate tests . All projects .noted the lack of appro- 

priate tesfts as their first" arid major problem in evaluation- For most 

Native Ameirican projects^, th^re weVe no. standardized tests written in their 

. - * .- * - , ' ' 

languagesl One exception. was a Navajo-translated test for K-1 gYddes. 

^ ' \ ': ' .•' - V '\ f - ' 

For Asian and Indo^Europeah language* groups, most commercjLally-prepared . 

tests written in their languages, were f^m foreign countries. The, .language 

arid cultural experience in present communities,* were so dif f erent^'f rom tha^ 

of the mother country that these 't^sts^ were inappropriate. JFurt-herraore, 

all project directors indicated that the iVailable standardized tpsts'Ver^ 

biased: tpward the , dominant Anglo culture and thps did riot fairly document' ^ 

their ;students/ ability Ot poteYitial. Under these conditions if was i 

difficult t;-o,,sKqw student gains achjleved by the bilingual program. . ' 
\ • * ^ * 

' •; 'Dif f icultic^s in t?^e developmoiTt of tests . In\ response to theix , 
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evaluation needs, projects iet out to develop tests which* would adequately 
measure their students' progress in meeting project objectives^ The first 
problem was lack of trained staff to prepare tests • For sofae projects, 
particularly the Native American, staff siembers had no formal education 
beyond high school and werja unfamiliar with evaluation procedures* 

For most projects, it was necessary to secure an outside evaluator 
who had the required expertise. .Research organizations and universities 
were the. likely, candidates for this position. However, consultation proved 
to be expensive for the projects and they could afford: only a few days 
of consultation. In order to provide for on-going evaluation and to cut 
•consultation costs^ an on-site evaluator vas hired. Since there were no 
attained persons available for this position, the on^ite evaluator 's tasks 
were "limited, to collecting and filing data for the contra<ited evaluator who 
would prepare the interim and final report. Training in evaluation for 
local personnel was se^n as essential in this componentt In two projects, 
this was. possible:- Southwest Research Associates, the contracted evaluator 
for Rock Point Bilingual Education Program and for Project SUN, p.rovided' ' 
evaluation training ^seminars* far the on-site evaluators. Tfiese training 
sessions were found to be most beneficial J:o the projects, , yet still , 
Kldmite^ in terms of the number of sessions dnd topics' covered. While-mosjt 
.projects considered trained evaluators on-site mor^benef icjial , most P^^o- 
lects.who had 'contracted out their evaluations were satisfied with this 
afr^^ngement? * * 3 ' * - . - 

Teacher-made , tests were often tlie- primary instruments u5ed *to assess 
student performance, but projjects felt th^s was of.ten' inadequate. One pro- 
lectV concern was that there were no standardized criteria for Aeeting 
objectives in different schools. ^ . * ' . • 

Some tests were developed by tiig, project to determine native language 
-comprehension and ability. Others were . developed to test student's mastery 
and achievement in the native langiiage after language learning. The latter 
seemed mbre difficult to develop. i"n^ that it- .required teacher or staffs - 
mastery t>f' the .oral and'^written .native language. Among N^tiye* Americai] 
'projects^ this masfe'ery/had yet tOi .be achieved since Che written system h^d^ 
jRot been ,fully developed -or 'had only recently bpen developed , 



Several projects used standardized tests as laodels, translating the 
various terras and adapting, them to raeet the cultural environment^ However, 
translating the Eng^iish terms into the native language required, great 
versatility in the native language, which was sojnetimes more-»skill than 
one person hacj. The test-development process necessitated frequent consul- 
tation with all bilingual staff and so?ie times "with various community mem- 
bers to capture the most accurate translation., all of Which required much 

»■ > 
time. Furthermore, norms for these tests were no longer applicable. 

0 Use of evaluation resu lts. Though all projects carried put on- 

i ' ; — 

going informal evaluation activities, it was often not possible for some 

projects to see the results of the first three months* activities until 
later in the school year whk n the formal evaluations were submitted to OE, 
This was particularly true in projects which had outside evaliiators. At 
these sites, teachers submitted various evaluation documents to the on-site 
evaluator who then sent them to the contracted evaluator. After the data 
were synthesized, a report was filed with OE and with the project. Results 
of the evaluation often did not get to the teachers or to the" projects 
until late in the year and, consequently, could not be constructively used. 
Furthermore, analyses in the reports were primarily suited to OE's purposes 
and did ^ot provide needed guidance to teachers, who did not see how their 
students were doing in .telation to other schools or projects. Strengths 
and weaknesses were not pointed out, nor were the teachers given construc- 
tive guidance on how to improve their instructional program, 

• Formative vs. summative evaluation . Most projects were generally 
satisfied wi*th evaluations each year which provided feedback necessary to^ 
change and improve their programs,- However, project directors "^typically 
said that summative evaluations were not helpful dumng the first several 
years because their programs at tha't time were not fully developed. The 
majority of projects agreed that until reliable instruments were available, . 
and until the projects have had time to resolve s^me of their major problems- 
such as developing curriculum and materials, training .staff, and developing, 
tests, it was pointless and misleading to conduct summative evaluations. 



COKCLUSIOl^S AND REOBJIHENDATIONS 




The conclusions and recoismendations ni^de here must be viewed as being 
both preliminary and tentative. Our findings have been based upon a very , 
limited sample of 10 projects and upon the reports and observations ra'ther 
than upon strictly objective evidence. Also, J^e have not attempted to 
assess the merit of various project goals relative to other possible goals. 
Rather we have accepted the goals of the 10 projects as important and 
worthwhile and have concentrated our efforts on identifying problems in 
meeting those goals and in suggesting ways of doing it. Thusj We have been 
limited in drawing broad conclusions about the Title VII program, and the 
reader should be'e^qually cautious in recognizing these iimi.tat;;ions. 
Nevertheless, this study has allowed us to identify a number of issues 
which have relevance to the Office of Education in its efforts to improve 
the implementation of Title VII projects for Native American, Lndo-European, 
Asian and Pacific language groups. 

The present study set out to identify and explore some of the impor- * 
tant issues in bilingual-bicUltural education programs which serve Native 
American, Indo-European, Asi«n and Pacific language groups. Somehow the 
word, "issue;" has a way of taking on a negative value in a study of this 
type and becomes almost synomymous with the word^ '.'problem." Although 
there are usually conclusions to be drawn which have a positive overtone, 
those which lead to recommendations -usually ca*ry a negative overtone* ^ , 
Thus, a report may unintentionally appear critical^ failing to poitray the 
many successes of the bi3,ingual-bicultural program. Since the emphasis 
of this section is on ways to improve the overall program, more attention 
is paid to needs than is paid to successes. 

This section is in two parts, the first has impjications for the 
planning and operation of TJ.tle*VII prpjects. The second part refers to * 
Title VII legislation* in relation to the study findings. 
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• • Part I: "Procedures in Planning and Operating Title VIIT Pisojects 

Flexible policies toward project .needs * Th6 authors of this report 
visited the 10 projects and were struck by how different each project was. 
In addition to differences iti language and culture were ^ whole host of 
differences that can best be characterised as fonning the contexti for" the 
project* The interaction of all these factors resulted in projects with 
quite different problems and quite different goals and approaches to ^ 
bilingual-bicultural education. Given that an overall goal of bilingual- ^ 
bicultural education, regardless of the funding agency, is to provide 
diverse groups of children with meaningful^ education, then it is reasonable 
that projects would be very different. In fact, if they were not so dif- 
ferent, one might question whether the programs were re'ally using the # ^ 
languages and cultures to best advantage in being responsive to the students 
they served. The fact that the ^0 Title ^11 projects were so different* 
indicates that prograni officers and others i^i charge pf administering 
projects in the Division of Bilingual. Education under th^ Office of Educa- 
tion have been flexible in permitting prpjects to develop tb best meat 
their needs. To the authors of the present^ report , flexible policy 
guidelines and reasonableness ou the part of program officers have been 
essential ingredients to the development of projects under the Title VII • 
prograia to date. Without these ingredients-, -projects which are responsive 
to so many diverse language groups .and cultures and operate' in such differ- 
ent contexts, could not have begun. » 

Long-range benefits of bllingual-bicu.ltural projects . There is some 
"evidence in the study findings that the Title VII program^ is producing 
some l-ong-range benefits for people'who belong to Native American, Indo- 
European, Asian and Pacific language groups*. Moire &peag:ers of tliese Ian- • 
guages are involved in the total educational process as teachers, instruc- 
;^tional assistants, and as members of parent and c^ymnunity advisory commit- 
tees. Many ate working toward degrees through* the -assistance of Title VII 
f ellowships and training programs. Materials are -being produced for the 
first time which represent the perspective of these language groups, 
whereas before, such matetials were simply not available. With many members 
^Of the communities served by the 10 projects that we visited feeling good 
about the bilingual-bicultural programs in their schools, it is reasonable 
to assume that some .of this good feeling might generalise, and that*, 



eventually^ there will be considerably more coizanuaity involvement in local 
educational programs that . serve, these groups. 

Comzaunity impact . The ^reat jaajority of parents and communitJ^ members 
interviewed at each ef , the 10 jp^roji^t sites ve^ overwhelmingly supportive 

the bilingual-biculturai prcrgraias-r _ This support was evident even thdugh- 
the^iggree Co ij^ich the native language' was useH in the curricula varied 
so much betwen the 10 projecrs. .In some projects, the bilingual-biculturai 

program amounted to a single 3Q minute class each- day- which essentially I 

tfaught'the native language as a second language; while in other proj-ects, - 
the bilingual-biculturai program involved the use. of. the native language 
at least 50% of the time an^d in most subject-matter classes. With few — - 
exceptions, the parents and community members who were interviewed liked 
having the nat:ive language and culture , taught in the school and wanted it 
continued." Interviewees gave examples of young children who could converse 
with their grandparents while older children who had not been in the pro-^ 
7 gram could not. * I^t was 'generally felt that the bilingual^bipultural project 
had the effect of elevating the native language and culture to a more 
ptestigious position in the community.. Some-^^eaShers also were^ positive 
about the impact of the programs and specif icaM.y noted improvements in the 
self-concepts olE the native language-dominant children. It was clear that . 
in term^ o£ an affective response, tl>e Tit|e .VII j^'ojects were having a" 
positive impact on most* of the ^communities jwe visited. 

Use of planning grants . The study findings, suggest that many proj.ects 
■■ • "J , ^ * . . 

are .not ready to start instructional- programs .the first year. Time is 
needed to hire staff , develop materials, and to gain the respect and support 
of nojj-project staff. This woul^ seem to be particularly true of projects . 
which involve langauges cultures , and, situations which are le,ss confinaon. 
For example, given that programs without orthographies cannot operate in 
the sajne way as programs with orthographies, they may need additional 
^planning t^e before implementing biling|ial-rbicultural education in, Che 
classtooms. Some local people have neve^^^^been in -classrooms as teachers. 
Others have been reluctant to even enter the school. Theses potential . ^ 
teacher's need time for orientation, training', 'planning, etc. ^ , - 



Given that there is a need for more planriing time for many projects 

thanr has been standard in the pas"t7''''4h^j^^fa recommendations seem 

indicated: * 

* • 

• ' • Local educational agencies could be encouraged to apply 

for planning grants before implementing projects and to request 
' extension of planfj^-^g grants when necessary. . . 

. , # The- Office of Education could provide technical assis- 
tance and support i.n the development of planning grants. 
* . ' fc ** 

Technical assistance for title Vlf projects . Most projects visited 
felr that they lacked sufficient time and resources, ^particularly at the 
start, and they felt ill^repared to do the best job of planning and pro- 
posal preparation. They also indicated a nee<J for more assistance, in ob- 
tainihg and developing materials. They wantec^to be put in contact with 
other projects that had , obtained or developed i^aterials for projects 
involving the 'same or similar native langauges. They needed to become aware 
of any sourdes of materials that they could »\ise. And, they' wanted to 
improve their own skills so they could better develop materials. 

Newly hired staff need to develop their skills for teaching bilingual- 
bicultural classes. Instructional assistants need information about ave- 
nues to becoming certified bilingual-bicultural teachers. Although many 
project directors have been able to get local colleges and universities to 
offer degree courses, the content seldom is dire94:ly relevant to the opera*-' 
tion of a bilingual-bicultural project. • v ' 

Sinc^e most project directors are not familiar with evaluation method-^ 
ology, projects are not always aware of how changes in program activities^ 
non-random assignment of students to experimental and control groups, inci^ 
dental treatment effepts, and other 'factors may affect evaluation results. 
Even though an independent on-site" consultant may 'design the evaluation 
plan for a project, collect the data* and analyze it, their help does not 
preclude .problems which can piake results useless. 

Greater utilization of planning grants could offset some ,of the dif- 
ficulties in the early stages of project development, .but, the findings 
suggest a need for greater technical assistance and guidance throughout 
the life of projects. An.d it seems clear that such assistance -could best 
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be given if it were coordinated by the Office of Education. The mandate of 
Title Vil could be expanded to include the provision of greater technical as- 
sistance to developing projects* It is reconsnended that assumption of-^he 
following responsibilities be coxlsidered by the Office of Education: 

• Assist new and developing projects during planning stages 
by identifying useful resources and putting new projects in con- 
tact with older projects with similar goa'ls. 

• Assist projects in preparing .proposals in planning grants 
and continuation funding by informing .thenj of tecent policy changes 
and insuring that required procedures are followed.. 

• Assist projects in locating and/or developing appropriate 
instructional materials by diss^inating 'information about commer- 
cially-produced materials and materials produced by other projects, 
and through traiaing;.-programs, e.g. workshops and seminar^. 

, .Materials development and dissemination centers could assist 'projects 
in this way, and it is suggested that such centers be accountable to 
the projects they serve. 

• Assist projects with staff recruitment and development 
problems b.y encouraging (via funds) and coordinating programs at 
colleges and universities which offer bourses, credits and degrees 
appropriate for liilingual-bicuitural edifcation. ^ 

• Assist projects in developing appropriate evaluation ; • 
strategies which provide results which are meaningful to th^ 
pi;ojects, as well as to the Office of • Educati on. 

• Assist projects in solving potential and actual conflicts 
between Title VII and state or federal policies by working with' 



the agencies involved. . ' ^ 

These activities might best be coordinated at the regional level by a/ 
program officer who can visit projects periodically and assume responsibility 
for providing or coordinating whatever technical assistance*^is nee(fed<*. 

Should the Office of Education decide to expand its role under Title 
VII, it is probable that no new agencies would have" to be created. Many 
oi the added functions might be implemented through existing facilities 



jSuch as federal regional^ off ices, resource centers, dissemijiation centers, 
material development centers,* and teacher training centers. 

Continu^ce of projects beyond the ^demonstration period s Title VII 
is designed to support demonstration rather thfe service projects. Projects, 
thus, are funded for a set period of time (originally a maximum of -five 
years) to develop and demonstrate bilingual-bicultural education programs 
with the expectation that successful projects would then be taken over by 
the state or local educational agenciefe.who would then absorb their costs. 
It was also the intention that exemplary demonstration projects would be 
replicated elsewhere without using. Title VII funds, . In many instances' 
LEAs are not in a position to assume these costs, particularly in settings 
where there is no local tax base, and the continuance and- replication of 
demons traticfn projects^ is jeopardized by lack of funds • 

• We suggest, therefore, that the Office of Educati-on" 
could identify those projects which are unlikely to be funded 
locally at the end of the demonstration period and assist SEAs 
and LEAs in exploring other avenues for fundings 

* Gaining support from local non-project personnel . The study findings 
'indicated that projects sometimes were not well integrated into the total 
school system.' Their place in the organizational structure was sometimes 
not. clear to administrators and non-project personnel. , They were often . 
yi&wed as another federal program that may or may not be around the following 
year 'and not as a part of the total educational program. When this happened, 
projects^ became isolated, communication between project and non-project per- 
-sonnel was reduced, and so-vas cooperation and mutual sharing of resources. 

A number of other practices were identified in the study that may have 
contributed to the tendency for ^me projects to alienate non-project staff* 
Included in these were the di'splacenrent of non-bilingual teachers^ as pro- 
grams expanded into additional grades, the practice of providing project 
te^aching staff" with classroom assistants, and release time to attend 
special' workshops. These practices, however, may not beat the heart of 
most problems between project and non-project personnel. A more likely 
cause is a lack of communication with teachers and administrators about 
the project and a tendency not to involve them in planning and operating 
the project. 
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The following suggestions are offered as possible ways for projects 
to gain support from non-project personnel: 

. Involve non-project p^rsottnel in planning the project-. 

• Allow such potential^ problems as the displacement of < 
non-1rt±dbng«ai^eacfa£rs_as_^^ grows surface eatly, so 

that people can plan for changes. Administrators might be 
encouraged to develop plans for finding positions in other ^ 
schools for displaced teachers. 

• Seek waysjin which project staff can assist non- 
project staff. Assistance with school-wide or district-wide 

/ multicultural programs is a possibility. 

• Team iieaching might be used as a way of developing 
'good working relationships between project and non-project 

personnel. ^ * 

• Seek contact and communication with teacher unions 
. and organizations so that ^uch misunderstandings do not 

develop. 

In addition, the Office of Education might encoiirge better planning 

for the integration of a project into the total school or disttrict program 

by requiring that; these points be addressed in proposals w^l^en they are 

appropriate. ^ * ^ 

^ . . ' • 

Assistance of dissemination centers in materials development . Most 
-projects saw .a need for assistance in materials development, particularly 
for beginning projects. Established commercially-produced materials for 
Native American, Indo-European, Asian and Pacific language groups dd not 
appesir to be a feasible source of materials for bilingual-bicultural educa- 
tion. For example, for most Native American languages, there are too few 
children learning the laqguage to induce Qpmmerical producers to compete 
in developing, instructional materials for them. Even for those Native 
American languag^S^^^lrat have enough speakers to create a demand for materials^ 
s,uch as Na\?ajo and Yupik Eskimo, experience to date 'indicates that commer- 
■Cially-produced materials must still be extensively modified before they are 
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really suitable for the needs of children in various projecirs. This is 
also true for Indo-European, Asian and Pacific language groups as well. 

As with commerically-produced materials, the sharing of materials pro- 
duced .by other projects greatly aids projects by spreading new ideas, con- 
cepts, innovatfons, and. techniques. However, in ^the projects included in 
this study, we found that th^ greater part of hilingual-bicultural curriculum 
and materials, development* must be. done locally in order to insure appropriate 
content. Occasionally -materials developed by other projects may be used, ^ 
but they require extensive modifications. Those projects which serve lan- 
. guages which are not unique to one project have a decided advantage in the 
important goal af acquiring and developing relevant instructional materials. 

. Native American' pro j ects that must' build a program without an acceptable 
orthography experience many difficulties in their planning and development 
stage. The most evident problems encountered are no appropriate language 
instruction materials to begin the program and few, if any, staff who can' 
read or w^rite the language. " Because of the changing nature of the^ortho- 
,graphy and variations in the languages, initial books written must 'be 
revised to correspond to the new formg of .the orthography and new under- 
standings. Also, staff hav6 to .6e trained in language literacy before 
literacy can be taught to the children. Every part of the developing and 
^' refining of the language and the materials takes much time. ^ 

When different dialects axist in a community, projects choose as a 
medium of instruction a. language or major dialect that is widely used and 
which has a wi;itten form. Projects were sensitive to the dialects and 
local variations prevalent in the community .but did not teach them. Among 
iJative American projects, the typical approach^ is to reflect the dialects 
and local vatiations in the orthography, and subsequently, in the materials 
that were developed. 

In summary, expertise in the native languages and in. linguistic prin- 
ciples will no doubt become moire important as * technii^al expertise in 
bilingual-bicultural education grows, and programs have mastered more* basic ^ 
Q proT^lems. For the present, however, such problems as accejjtance^ and sup- 
'*port for ''the project both at school and in the community, finding and 
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training staff, acquiring dnd, developing materials, and finding financial 
support will continue to be the most important contenis. 

JKesc(urce problems tend to occur more in projects involving. Native 
American languages. Isolation^ from institutions or resource center.s is . , 
probably the s'ignficant factor. Also, few people or institutions have 
dealt with these languages befo^re. If there are no printing facilities at 
a school in an isolated village or on a reservation, materials must be sent 
tp the closest- town for printing, slowing the development process down 
considerably. On the other hand, for city schools^ printing facilities n^y 
be available at the school or at the district or city of f ices, which are 
fairly close at hand. The problem for Native American projects is <:om- 
pounded by the need to develop more of their instructional materials , locally* 

It is apparent that there needs to be a greater exchange of materials^ 
development ideas (rather than content) among programs since there is such 
variation in languages and dialects. It is important though that' programs • 
share^deas about curriculum content, approaches, .materials development 
approaches, uses, resources, etc. Conferences provide one alternative 
'but they are inadequate in many ways. They are infrequent, unstructured, 
and often too large. There needS' to be some kind of easy access of infor- 
mation among the Title VII projects. 

It also ajJpe^rs that many projects wish t5 maintain control over 
materials development at the school level. Even so, most programs have a 
great need to share ideas aqd materials,, and to perhaps receive training 
in how to develop materials themselves to meet* local needa- 

Some specific recommendations regarding materials development for 
^Jarlve American, Indo-European, Asian and Pacific bilingual-bicultural 
projects are: ' * . . . 

• The clearinghouse function of disseminatidn centers 
could be emphasized. There continues to be a n6ed for some 
place where projects can turn to to learn about materials 
that have been developed commercially or by other projects,. 
An important function then is to disseminate information .to - 
projects on a regular basis about new materials, new^ • * 
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techniques, .and new resources that are either . commercially * ' 
available or have been developed by other ptojects. ' * 

. # The material? development func tion of existing 

centers could be deemphasized. ' Instead, staTf^t the 
■project lev4l could be trained by experts at the centers 
and encouraged to develop materials locally. Local 
effqrts coul<i be supported* by centers with t^echnical 
assistance in the areas of 'editing, ''printing, and, graphic 
reprodyction* 

Payments to^local people for involvemept iii project activities *, btudy 
findings indicated that ^some projects felt t^at it was appropriate and 
neces^sary to pay local people for their contribution when involving* them 
in project activities. For example, some projects felt that elder5 -in the 
village should be paid for the time they spend relaying information about 
,the culture, history, literature, science, , etc^of the group to a project 
staff 'person to develop stories or materials, ihey also felt that local 
people shouJLd be paid for coming to^ the school' to teach the children things 
about the culture that the regular teacher cannot and for working v?ith the 
linguist to develop an orthography. 

Althoug'h it is the usual practice to pay consultants for their time* 

and advice on matters relating £o materiils ^development or evaluation, it 

' '""^ . • 

has not been customary to pay parents *or relatives of students' for time 

that is spent in special school programs. ' , : • • 

• Since several projects i^idicated that community 

involvement has been hampered because of their inability 

to malce, such payments, we suggest that the OfiEice of Educa- - / 

' ^ tion examine th6 potential problem in greater depth than we 

^ have been able to do and to determine whethe'r or not it 

^ severely hampers community participation in bilingual- ^ ' - ^ 
• . ■ ' ' / 

bicultural projects*' • ^ 

' Evaluation of bili!ngual-bicttltural >projects . The study findings 
reveal that problems in" evaluation persist. Changes in project goals, 
ijnavailablility -of standarized tests in the native language', and l^ck of ^ 



staff who are-Jtyairied in evaluatlom Taethokoiogy .m^f yffectfyk waiii^tsipa • 
difficult%" / ' ; • .'• . ' • . 

Two -recopflttendat ions seem appropriate here: . - ' . , : 

/ * ' ' . . * • • • ■ J ' • ' . • 

• For ^ew proi>Stts>Anpiiasis»-should be placed on foTnaartiv;er • 

evaluation w'itlt rapid feedback to the project 4n new or dev^pp- . 
ing "instructional strategies before synsoaii^ evaluations are \ 

, . . • ' ' * 

attempted* . ^ , . .-j 

♦ As, mentioned undet recommeBdatioii. £or technical' I 
assistance to projects, the Office of Education might provide- , ^ 
vorkshop^ and advice to projects thr9ugH experts at regional 

, denters. - . - * ^ • j ' ' 



• Funding practices . Most programs^ noted that considerable time^and, 
effort went into proposal preparation and related efforts to secure funds 
each year. It was ge^^er^lly felt; tha^:;fuading periods longer, than a year 
at a time- would pl^ce Tjrpjects in stronger positions when hiring br re- 
Gaining staff' And in convincing non-project staff *that the bilingual- 
bicultural project: is not likely tt) be discontinued,. wasT als.o^npted 
that offical ilotif ication of^ funding" f6r the following yedr sometimes came 
^o late that project staff f ^It, compeir^d" to ^ftek positions that "i^ete more 
secure. Based oh these problems^ ,^he JPollpwii;ig recqpm^iatfons seem 
appropriate: . . " ^ > i • ' - 

. " r ' ' * ' . - 

■ • Whenever poss^ibl^, projectfs oeuld te^unded for period^,-^^ — - 
longer than one year at a time,' * " . , ' 

# If notifiSation of funding could be made before the - 
■' end, of April, it would allow project staff to make plans before. 
• . ' .schoolt is out.' ' " * 



. ^''y , Part lll Tide. VII Legislation 

" : ' . - *- ■ ' • . - ' 

This p^t ef conclusions and rfecoimDendations is limited to,. 9 r^iev of ' 
study findings which suggest possible changes ig Title VII regulations -x>r 
legislation. Implications of the fipdings for legislatiAre change^ are 
included in this rep^ort as a means to. aid th^ Off ice of ^Suc^tiafi in^iurtherr 
ing the overall purposes .of Title VII. The. discussion^ is pr'^eajted under 
four headings,' followed by a suggestion to ^stiidy b&^^naiilfctTreT^egi slat ion* 

• .Allowable activities and objectives" ' T" ' x' 
; • Ability 6f loc^l educational agencies .tO' absorb projects 

• Bilingual-bicultural education ^ an^ federal deseg.r'fegation policy 
f. Definition of Parent Advisory ComHri'ttee ' ' ' • 

Allowable activities and objectives . The study fpund that curjent ^ * 

bilingu^JL-bicultural projects can be classified as having one of the fol- 

S' 

lowiiig four general goals:"" transitional, mono-literate, partial bilingual, 

• _ • 

and full bilingual. UndSr th^se general goals, *one or nio^e of the following 
project objectives are adopted: .improving^ English language skills ma^.n- 
taining hilingaalism, testoring the vitality of languages other than EnfUis^h, 
and improvJ,^>^^he self-image^ of children of limited English-speaking ability. 
The fiadings also syggest that' the individual needs of eligible target 
children may require quite different project goals and approaches in order 
to meet their diverse n^eds ^nd that 'some^. activities may ftot* be allowable 
under a strict interpretation of present Title VII legislation. . 

• It is recommended ^that the Office of Education study / 
the issue of allowable activiti^dLgnd cObj^'4l^^s under Title 
Vll^legislation, and that ^ they consider^baftgfes which .^^ill per-, 
mit activities and objectives that cairbest meet the needs, of " _ -^- r^ 
such diverse groups as those irivestig^ted in £he presenrt- stud}^. 

The study findings al^o indicated fhat some projects h^d, trouble , in 
preparing budgets, because'lt w^s^ not cl^^ to tjtiem j^st what activities 
were allowable. Activities might be approved for one project; -whJLle 4aite . 
similai: activities .would ndt be approved for another project without any 
official explanation £ron) the fiundlng agency?' ' • * ' ' 

/ ' ■ ■ ' ' \' ' ''^'■'-'^ ' •■ ••- 

It was^lso 'Observed by somQ of the educators i^^iterviewed during stte^ 
visits that problem^ sometimes arise when the project and, 1!tie '0f f iqe. of . 



^ JBfducation disagree about whether* a particular expenditure is. justified iinde 
- ^' ' - - < ' • 

an af)proved budget }ine ifem. For exanjple,- although activities such as 

\ . ' ^ » 

, community and. educatiipnal ^^^tivitie^' are approved by the legislation, 

expenditures for things such as food or the paid participation of community 

elders may, be refused reimbursement. Because the differences amgng pro- . 

grams and the language ^ groups, t&ey^seiiye are great, some flexibility in ' . 

^ cost approval seeias;, necessary , 4s rigid cost gui<felii?es might bias the 

t * • ♦ , ^- — ' - , - 

content of program^ and t^nd to put a chill on new strategies and methods. 
On. the other hand, too much flexibility in the present law* and regulations 
may permit toe?; much "Arbitrary agency action. 

• A solution* might be to develop a cost schedule on an 
"including but not 1-xmiled to" basis, leaving the review of 

^ ^ other kinds of costs to the discretion of the agency on a case- 4 
by-case basis. *" ^ , - , 

Ability of local educational agencies to absorb projects . The study 
indicat^s^that some communities served by Title VII projects are not able 
to ab,sorb the costs of projects, as desired by the Office of Education, 
particularly Na'tlve American communities, en reservations which do not have 
a ^tax base from which revenue can be sought. On reservations, the problem 
^is further compounded by unusually high program costs, resulting from the 
fact that the languages involved are^ commonly unwritten. Media materials 
suitable for formal education are for the most part nonexistent in these 
languages, and it takes much Ipnger to develop them than the five years 
generally allotted 'for demonstration projects. 

• A possible sol^lon is fco establisli refunding appro- 
piri^tions for successful on-going Titler Vli: i)rogram^ who are- 
unable tp secure further local funding*.- ] - * . 

Bilingual-bicultural education and federal desegregation policy. . The 
study findings indicate that grouping students for bilingual^t)£-culxural . 
programs often resulted in groups that were not in cbmpliance vi,th federal 
desegregation policies. Concern that bilingual-bicultural education might 
serve as a pretense for, evading federal desegregation laws' has resulted in 
dimprovideht limltatipns on programs. - " _ \ " 



' m It is recommended thaf^he Office Of Education study 



•the issue of whether or not- grouping studenl-^. for purposes of 
bilingual-bicultural programs violate federal desegregation 
laws, and to seek ways of permitting groupings which are nec- 
essary to bilingual-bicultural education without violating the 
intent of civil rights iaws. . „ . 

Definition of pa-rent advisory committee . The findings indicated that 
an important issue, especially among Native American communities, is the 
composition and selection of parent advisory committees under Title VII. 
The Tit^e VII guidelines now require that only parents of children in the 
project can comprise the parent advisory group for bilingual 'education, 
and that the election of persons to the group will be by these parents, 
"This stipulation is antithetical to the values of many Native American 
communities since the native language and culture and its use in the 
school are viewed as a cortcern of the total community, and not just parents 

• • It is suggested that the Office of Education review 
those sections of the guidelines which prescribe how "parent 
^visory committees" should.be formed, and that they seek 
changes which will permit the formation of advisory gtoups 
which are more in keeping with: the values and structure of- 
Native American communities, ' ^ • 



• ' . Appendix ,a ' - ^ - 

V 

I-ssues in Bilingual Education of Particular Relevance to 
Native America^, Indo-European, Asian and Pacific Language Groups 



Explanatory Note ^ 

Appendix A incorporates ^11 the issues taken from the literature 
review, which were found to be important in bilingual education for 
Native American, Indo-European, Asian and Pacific language g^r.oups. 
Because of the ^c pmpr ehens ive nature of the issues .and the limited scope 
of this study, it was necessary to reevaluate them in terms of priority 
areas. ^ ^ 

In February, 1975, the Bilingual Advisoi:y Panel rank-Qrdered the 
issue's. The issues with circled numbei:s indicate the Panel *s filial 
determination of the most important issues. Although this study ^ 
attempted to explore all' the issues, primary emphasis will J>q giyen 
to those issues considered most important T 
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Is sues 'in Bilingual Education of Parti 



cular Relevance to 



Native AiBerican» Indo-European, Asian and racific Language Groups 

■■'■■.■/ ' ' ' 



To "What extent, does the environment bf 
-> the' reservation or village present 
unique differences and/or problems for 
bilingual-bicultural programs? 

Are there unique differences betyeen on- 
reservation and off-reservation Indians^ 
and triVir. ^educational needs lAich "have 
implications for bilirigual-bicultural 
programs? 

To what extertt does environment affect 
language dominance? 

To what extent do traditional Indian . 
values of the Native people affect the 
contentf the methodologies', and the re*^ 
lat*ionshij>s of people in t h^s^i lingua 1- 
b.i culture al program? * " \ 

T5 what extent* do bilingual program 
staffs", see ^heir function a$ *the per- 
petuation of fhe oral tradition of the 
tribes, or do they see this -as a func- 
tion of the community? 

To what extent does the range of child^ 
ren's speaking ability, from* limited 
English to non-English, affect the de- - 
'Vejopment of the bilingual-bicultural 
curriculum? ^- : 

To what extent do Indian commun^ities 
whose- first language^, is primarily Eng- - 
lish nfeed or want^bilingual-bxcultural 
education? % ' . 

To v/Kat "extent So-, outside i^afluences, 
i.e., materials, ^teagher. attitudes,^ 
j£huol ourriculum, etc., affect a, - * 
child ',Sfselfr-confcept? 



Wha 



t'-are^^m 



me of the cons,ideratlr;tns in 



bilingual-Mcultural program whic^ 
will ph^^^gej^e negative self-image? 
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10.) Wti^ft problems exist for biling^ial pro- 
grams where the Native language has not'', 
y been put iivto a literate state, or has * 
V=ecently bee» put;^in a literate ^tate?* . 

'11. What problems exist , in the, tr^nsi-tion of 
the oral language intc^a literate sjtate? 

12. ,ln t-erms of the development of the or-*- 
chographies to be lased in the bilingual 
program, to»-what extent are non-Indian 
linguists and anthropologists able^ to 
develop written* systems and materials 
that do not misrepresent^ the existing 

' " culture or cietract from' ttie oral tradi- 
tion K>i the tribe? 

% ' 

What linguistic consldfiral^ions (i.er,., ~ 
alphabet ,^,^ounds, dialects, etc.) affect 
the bili'ngual' program, pacticjjlarly . 
materials development, teachej^ tYai^ing, 
and instrtartipn? 

14. .How effective haVe programs been in in^ 
corporating the oral -tradition into a 
• ' -f^rinal educational system which requires • 
* *. translation into both written and spoken. 
English? - 

.15. Wliat are* Tih^^i cost implications of bi- 
' lingual\.prcigram5 for Indian tribes yho^ 
' . ' hav^no 'Orthography? 

(l^ -^b wli^^ty4 have billngual-bictjiltaral 

progtams been able ^0 enlist community 
support- and- involvement'? 

JL7. To 'what &Aiix*nt ha$' communitjf* jcp^rol of 
' • schools -Been able to carry biit their 
. own goals? ' ^ • ' • 

; . t ■ ' - ^ ' * ^ 

• How h^ye- policies of the Title Vn or 
stat0 po-licies-^elpefi .or. deterred cgm- 
munit'y f iflf illment; of 'educafiional' ^ 
goals? • ' .1 ' 

' ' ' ' \ ^\ ' ' ' • ' 

-' ^ ■ . ' ■ ' . ■■ ■ 
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2,4,5: 
2,^4,5 



1-10 



1-5 



2,4,5 
'1-3-0 



{19-- To what extent has community involveraent 
^ been able to affect chartge in 5tudi2nt 

<i 1 1 i tudes , behaviors, and achievement in 
the school? * ^ • 

• 

20, How has parent and community involvement 
in and out of the school affected "a. 
change in attitude and actions among the 
ro.mmunity at large? 

'^^7^ What are some of the approaches used by 
bilingual programs that have provided 
successful involvement of parents and 
community in and out of the school? 



•To what extent are there yet constraints 
to community involvement 'and how are 
pro^ranfs able to overcome such con- 
straints? 



23.' How have time limits, manpower, and ■ 
. costs affected goals and procedures \vt 
bi lingual-bicultural programs? 



24. 



25. 



(27J 



28, 



To what extent do programs feci it is 
necessary to instruct non-fndian chii- 
dren in the 'Native Language and culture? 

What are th.e most appropriate methods 
of teaching Language and culture to ^he 
.tribe?. 

To what ^X'tent does language dominance, 
either in English or in the Native lan- 
guage, affect the methodology in a 
bi lingua] -bicHltural* program? - 

What do programs see as the "ideal^ 
teacher in an Indian bilingu^l^blctll^ 
'tural program? 

To what extent have programs- been ajjle 
to secure this "ideal" teacher? :/ 



29. 



To what extent hav?2^ative personnel 
aided in the" plannlng^nd, development 
of bilingual-bicultut^^l proj^ifargp? . 
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Issues Keyed 
to Sites 



To what'-^xtent do non- Indian teachers' 
orientation to Ino^ian cultures and lan-^* 
,g\>?iges affect cheir attitudes and sub- 
sequent behavior in the* education of 
children both Indian and non-Indian? 



\'Jhai approaches to training and develop- 
ment have programs used to develop un- 
dt>rstanding and appreciation of the 
language and culture? ; 

What kind of training or development is 
necessary for Native personnel are 
not yet certified? ... * 



1-10 



1-5 



To what extent have'state laws regarding 
certif ica^tiqn affected Native teaclrer 
recruitment *and/or training? 

To what extent have bilingual programs, 
been able to encourage Indian people 
into the educationai professxons? 

What have' been s(me of the effective 
methods of providing motivation for 
these prospective teachers? 

To what ei<tent do certain*] cultural con- 
-siderations of the trlb&, affect the 
' F-LmifjZ'iL'S of teacher training and 
development ? , . * 

To What extjjnt hp^'o bilingual programs * 
•been able to u^e traditional and cpm- 
mercial' materials? 



1-5 



1-5 



1-5 



1-5- 



1-10 



To what exteni^ have programs been able 
to use mTiterli''4s- from other existing 
Indian hildngaal-bicultural pr:ograms? 

To what c:Ktent,have programs begn able 
to uso standardized tests? 



Whef c;*wstandardized test^ are. inappro — * 
pr LaVe.^^4a^^w have pri&)gr^ji7js ovfer(j!ome this" 
j-'i^'^5»traJint? • - . ' - - 



i-5 



1^1-0 



ERIC 



^ly What techniques -have progr^s used *to 

evaluate the student and community "^du- 
- cational needs? ' . 

42. .To .what extent should a staif(^ard 1am- 

guage be .t.aii^ht, in addition to the local 
. • dialect? 

43. Is the *-ideal" bilingual teacher one 
who in addition to speaking the. stan- 
dard language, speaks* the local dialect? 

44. To what extent should' speakers of* the 
local dialect be required or be given 
the opportunity to l.e^arn a standard 
language? ^ 

45'. To what extent should English-doiyinant 
children be exposed to aad instructed 
in the nonstandard loqal dialects? • 

* 

46. To what extent does the factTthat a 
• community's. language is primarily oral 
affect the operation of a' bilingual 
program? In hcJme/school relations? 
In use. of media-* for 'information dissem- 
ination? In -teacher/parent Contact? 

47.. To what extent^do socip-ecohomic vari-»- 
ables, the- need'i-f or people to be biling- 
ual, and their geographical location 
influence the b'ilingual , programs? 

48. . To what extent does the -ethnic composi- 
tion of ,a community affect cross-cul- 
tural interaction in a bilingual pro- 

^ gram? Between students? Between 

parents? Between community and -school? 

49.4 To what- extent does a mixed linguistic/: 
population in an urban settings such as 
New York., recjuire unique considerations 
.'in Operating a bilingual pjrogram? 
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6-8,9-10 



6-8;9-10 



•5-8 ,.9-10 



1-10 



1-10 



1-10 



7,8,9 



Issues Keyed 
to Sites 



50, To^what extent doe^ the geographicar 
location of a group of people affect 
the \syeation apd^ operation of a bilin^- 
. ual program?^ 

.JEo what extent does the size of a popur 
lation of one 1-anguage group affect tjie 
establishment of a bilingual program? 

52; To what extent does the length of time 
a linguistic ^oup has resided in the 
United States affect the bilingual pro- 
gram? 

53. Do "newcomers" have unique heeds?" 

54. Should language maintenance programs be 
instituted to. ra^eet the immediate transi- 
tional needs of immigrants of all ages? 

55. To what "extent do immigrant people. tend 
to have more^personal and 'social prob- 
lems thaft others, atd how do' these 

-affect the achievement and attitudes* of 
•students? 

56. To what extent should bilingual program 
staff intervene in social, family and 
personal problems? ^ 

57. Should bilingual programs work more 
closely v7ith' social agencies? 

58. -To what extent 'do social problems affect 
^ absentee and drop-out rates? 

*' 

What methods could be employed to pro- 
iftote dissemination of -materials and 
' techniques ' between programs? ; 

s60. \To what extent are special service 

■•p.rojects- and dissemination ceftters used 
. by "bilingual programs? 



1-10 
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Are program needs 'met by these services? 
How coul3 services be' imptoved? 



Issues Keyed 
' to Sites 



62. Have' models such as Service de Liaison 

and LETA proven to^e effective? 

63. Could similar techniques be employed in 
other language programs? 

64. To what extent do programs rely on and 
ytilize available resources rather than 
duplicate them_ independently? --y'^ , 

To what extent does a past history of 
exclusion/and discrimination as reen in 
American laws and practices towards 
Asians present unique problems for bi- 
lingual programs? 

[66 .\ In particular, to what extent are "there 
^ problems in getting parent support and 
community involvement; in developing 
good self-conceptts among Asian children; 
in the selection and training 'of .teach- 
ers that are sensitive to effects of 
history on Asians and to the myths and 
negative stereotypes that have dev'elcTped 
in society about Asians; iji the selec- 
tidn and/or development of materials 
that portray accurately the injustices 
O experienced by Asians and the contribu- 
• tions'^that Asians have macfe? 

67. In bilin^al-bicultural programs where 
( consideration is ^given co -Asian cul- 
tures, to' what extent^ ate teachers able 
to avoid developing expectations of 
stjudehts based on s^tereotypes? ' 

*68. To wh^t extent, dip wilVexisting bi-- 
' ilngual-bicultural educat;ion programs " - 
'for^Asian groups prove to represent . 
-acceptable. .models for compliance with 
the Lau vs. Nichols decision? 
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71. 



To what extent are bilirtgual-bicultaral _ 
programs responsive to the educational 
*. needs ^of new arrivals? 

Afe the educational needs attitudes and 
expectations of' new afrrivals different 
enough from those of secondhand third 
generation Asian Americans so as to .re- 
quire special program compl^nents guch as 
special materials, instructional strat- 
egists, etc.? ' ' 



Are there special educational problems 
such'^as previ-t)us levels of schooling, 
expectations of-^latnguage learning, , 
socialization, and c-ultural factors 
which are liniqu'e , to' difffelrent Asian 
immigrant groups? 
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72. 



73. 



To whaD^ extent do- recent immx'gratioo 
patterns among Asian groups 'create 
acute needs for bilingual^bicultural . 
programs to be responsive to students 
of .secondary school age? 

To what extent do values. held *by Asian 
children who are newcomers or the ex- 
pectations held by teacheVs ^affect tlie 
vay -children respond to directions 
given , by teachers' and to ins tructiprial 
^ strategies used in the c,lassroojn?_ 

To v/hat ext^at is it necess^gr5r*.f or 
planners and teachers in^Mlingual 
education programs for^Asian students 
^ to understand and appreciate the cul- 
ture and values of the grdrups they 
teach? 

To what' extent is the teacher 's' sensi- 
..tivitjpto the use- of gestures and fa- 
cial expressions and tone of voic^ 
important developing rapport in 
classrooms with Filipino ch^ildren? 

• , ^ A '95 
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To what -extent does* the maintenaace or^ 
retention of Certain Chinese* culj:*rfal 
valaes pose a conflict to CJji^tese stu- 
dents "in the process o^^<rIearning Eng- 



lish? 



78. 



77. WoiiJ?drceaching Englislf to Chinese stu- 

erits at an earlier age make learning* ^ ^ 
English easier? 

To what extent do differences lan- 
guage structure between Chines^e*^nd 
English languages contrib.ute to diffi- 
culties, experienced. ^by Chinese students 
in learning" English? To what extent 
are methods aqd m'aterials available that 
caa lielp diminish these difficulties? 
' ' / 4 ' ■ 

79. Wpuld employing inBorraaliliy 'in* tfie 
classroom and inducing a more rWl^xed 
atmosphere for learning English be 
helpful or -detrimental to the more 
recent arrivals? 

80. Or should such practices be» phased in 
^ in oj^det to facilitate their gradual. 

acquisition of a second language and 
. culture? ^ * . * ' \*\ 



To what extent are teacher attitudes 
anii teacher competencies in- a teaching- 
learning environment imp.ort^nt in-, bi- 
lingual education pr^Jgrams involving 
Asi^n students? - * ^ 



82.'- To What extent are curriculum develop- 
me'nt .problems further, complicated by 
.the inavailabiiity of , curriculum writers 
who'caji both write the language and 
have the needed perspective? ^ 

83/ To what extent c^^-^A should* bilingual 

blculttrral 'programs be responsive te 
• J . different dialects of major "languages? 
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84. Whi^t criteria" should be applied in de- 
'c^ding "which spoken dialect should be 
Aised in the classroom as a medium of.^* 
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PROJECT INFORMATION 

Program Title 

Address 

LEA 



PR* • • • Grant Award 



Year started ; Expected longevity __ 

Year started under Title VII ^ Expected iongevixy 

Program Director / . ^ . Phone 

Nunber of schools involved in \otal program 

Name of schools* 



Participants 

Age range . Grade levels 

Total enrollment" 

Enrollment by grade levels _^ ; 



Average number of students per class 



Number of Englislj dominant students, per school 



Number of non-English dominant students per school 

« ■ 

Language dominance 



Community income level/school; below $5,000 $10,000-$! 5,000 

c • ' * $5,000-$10,-000 above $15;00i) _ 

Personnel - ^ 

Number of certified teachers per schogl ' 

♦ 

Ethnicity _] . - . • ' 

-Time of each devoted to bilingual program ^ 



Number of certified bilingual teachers per school 

Ethnicity [ ^ 

Languages of bilingual teachers 



• Time devoted to bilingual program 

Number of non-cettified teachers per* school 
Ethnicity • ' 



'Time dfevpted to bilingual program 



Nunber of Tion-certif ied bilingual teachers per school 

Ethnicity ^ ' 

Languages of bilingual teachers ^ ^ 

Number* or* s\ipport personnel per school J_ ^ 

Kind of support personnel : L_ 

Time devoted to bilingual program - 

Kumber of bilingual support personnel per school , 

Documents Reviewed (evaluation reports, previous and continuing proposals*, . 
meeting SDinutes , etc.*) 




. t 



INTERVIEk'EE INFORMATION 



Date 



Interviewee's Positioa • . - 

r ' • '. : : . 

Interviewee's approximate age' ' 

• ^A. 2^-2> 3. C . 35-50 . - D. 50-over 

^ Length of ticie with Che program 
Length of time with the school 



Ethnicity 



Member of community served by program 
Sections of interview completed 



Initials of Iiiterviewer 



Notfis^ on interview 
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' DATA COLLECTION GUIDE 

t 

* • • • 

Program Coiaponents 

Pro gram Plannin g - . - 

Are there differences in the goals-6f program planning that result from 
' language and cultural consideratio ns? 

PP.1. I. Goals 

a) First vear goals 

b) Presept goals * • . ' . / - 

c) Long-range goals 

Changes Ln goals 
•Reasons for 'changes 

PP^l.2. Needs Assessment . ^ 

a*) Methods, ' ins trumenLs, for assessing needs 

b) Persons* or groups fnvolved in asses^sing needs., 

c) Needs priorities • ' V . • 

Pp. 1.3.. laitial Stimulus for Bil;j.ngual Program 

a) Previous eftorts 

b) K?y stffff I . \ 
- c) Key community person^ or groups 

PP. 1.4. Planning Process (^efor^ 'program be'gan) 

a) ^ Key persons or'groups inv'olveci/roles in raajo^ planning tasks 

b) Major activities ' ^ ' /' ^ 

PP. 1,5.. Planning Process (on-going) 

* a) 'Key persons or groups involved/roles in major planning tasks 

b) Major activities 

c) Major changes in initial plan 

' Reasons for changes ^ 

Provisions for o.n-going changes * 
• • ^ " ' . 

H Are ther e dif ferences in approaches for program planning that re sult from 
ft^iguage and cultural considerations >of target gr^up? 



*PP.2.i.' Student .Participants . ^ 



a^ ^Selection criteria or process 

Instruments , 

PP. 2. 2.. Influences in^progra^ planning 

5) Federal requirements or ,r-estr ictions 



b) State requirements or restrictions 

c) Local requirements or restrictions ^ 

d) Lau vs# Nichols 'decision . 

Effect bn program * , - 

' Are there differences in approaches to program planning that result from 
socio-economic, demographic,' and environmental variables of the target * 

PP»3.i. ConHaunity (ies^ • 

a) Number of coismun-ities served by program * ^ ' 

b) Racial makeup * 

c) Education level 

d) focio-economic status level 

e) Language dominance " ^ 
/ f) Number of language groups served 

^ Problems- 

PP.3.2. Characteristics of Communities 

a) Rural 

b) Urban 

c) Suburban 

- d) Reservation ' 
e) Village ' » ^- . 

.* f) Isola'ted 

Effect on ^ilingual program » ■ 

PP. 3. 3. 'Environment of Community . 

, ' , a") Federal or state" rofeervations 

^ Effect, on 'feilingjal program 



PP. 3.4. student l4rti 



cipants 

3) Recent immigr'ants , " * 

b) Monolingual Ainerican-born (target language) students 
Needs 

* / Approach tb nfeeting needs 

Are there differences in resources for program planning which affect 
bilingual education projects? 

* • 

PP*A.l. Available Resources for program Planning 

a) Consultants 

b) Dissemination centers . 

.c) Community of ganl,zatlons 

d) National organizations 
' e) Other bilingual programs 
, 'f ) LEA personnel 

g) Other federal pro'grams^ 
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h) Universities /colleges • ' ; *■ 

i) ^ Parents - \ / 

j) Community members • , ' ' 

PP,4*2^ Resource Sharing ' , - 

a) Personnel , . • 

b) "Tfajterials • . 

c) Training ^ * * • _ 

4 

PP. 4. 3. LEA Support in Planning Program 

:0 Money- * , * * 

b) Resources - * . ' ^ 

Consultation 
^ d). Services 

e) Faciliites . • 

PP. 4. 4. Program Staff Involvement in Planning 

Are there differences in costs of program pdanning which affect the 
^ bilingual program? 

I ^ r ' • ■ • ^ 

PP.5.1. Planning Costs -* 

a) * Factors which increased costs • ^ 

b) Most expensive items. in planning 

* c) Alteration? in program due to costs 

PP.5. 2. Budget Restrictions in Planning 

/ a) Federal restrictions 
b) State restrictions * 
, Effect on* program 

PP. 5. 3. Development of /Program f ' 

r 

a) Sufficient time 

Planning grant m proposal . • 

b) Sufficient money 

Needs . , 

PP,5..4- Budget Expansion (hypothetical) 

a) Additions "to program ' ' . 

Program Management aild Admini^feiration 

Are tfiere differences in the go^ls of program management and administration 
that result from language and cultural considerations of the targ e t grou^ p? 

PMA»1»1, Goals for Program Management, and Administration 

a) Persons involved in setting goals . . ' j 

b) Groups involved in slotting 'goals • * 



H Are there differences in approaches to' program management and administration 
that result from language and cultural considerations of the target group? 

PMA- 2-1 /director ' - ^ , 

a) Selection procedures * ^ /. 

Persons or groups involved ^ - 

b) Responsibilities . . ' - * . 

Additional responsibilities different , • 

Irom others in parallel positions ^ 
Decision making concerned with 
6) Time devoted to program 

d) Length of time in ^sresent position • 
' e) Length. of time in program. 

PMA12.2. Assistant Director ^ 

'a) Selection procedures , ^ 

b) Responsibilities 

c) Time devoted ^o program . * < *' . 
^ d) Length of time in 'present position ' ... 

e) Length *bf time in program 

PMA. 2 •,3. ^.Informal Assistants to Director . ^ * . 

a) Positions * - • ' ^ ' 

b) Roles . * 

PMA.2.4. Advisoty 'Boards or Committees 

a) Types of boards or committees 
Teacher 
Parent' 

« 

^' Community ^ - - 

School - - ^ 

PMA.2*5. Org^ization of ^ogram Management \ ^ , - 

a^ Chain of command . - . ^ ^ 

h) Structure of program management with school management 

Separate from school management . ' ' 

Within structure of school management ' 
Coordinated with school management 
Positive and negative effe'cts 

VpmA.2.6. Administration's Attityde Toward Bilingual program (examples) 

a) School administrators (non-Title V^j- 

b) NDn-bflingual -staff 

c) School board 

d) ^EA • 

Effect'on program ^ < * 
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Are ,*'£here differences in resources for program management and administration , 
• which result from sociqeConomic demographic , and environmental variable s 

of the targetr group? ' ' 

\ . . c ^ ' • / : ' ^ 

PMA/3.1. Mlingual Program AdministVatipn Site " » 

• a) Located in school ^ " . . 

b) Located outside of school 

c) Distance from- School ^ * . 

Problems related to location ' 

PI'tA.3.2. Management of Program , - * ' " 

a) Management of more than one school * 
» Number of schools * . . 

Problems involved 

f . '.^ , 

Are ^Here differences in resources for program management and administration 
' which affect bilingual education ' for the target' grou^? ^ „ 

PMA.4.1. Resources in Program Management* 

* a) 'Resources from LEA , ' 

b) Resources from school or district personnel 

PMA.4.2. Resources Needed But Not Available 
' a) Reasons for inavailab^ility 

H Are there differences in costs in program )\[ianagement and administration 
which affect the bilingua-1 program? 



. PMA.S'.l. Program Management Budget . * . / , , ' 

.a)^ Most expensive items (besides* salary) ^ ' 
b) Unusual costs, due to location of administration site 
^ Factors causing ha^h costs 

• ." *> . 

PMA. 5.2. LEA Financial Assistance to Bi^ngual Program. : , 

\ a) Materials and supplies . . ^ * 

b) Equipment " . ^ *• • / 

^' ^ . "c') Office space . 

■ ' , ^ 'd) Travel^ ' 

e) Salaries (specify) . • 

f) - Consultants and contracted services * * 

Bilingual Curriculum a^d Instruction 

\\ Are Chere differences in goa^ s for the^ bi l ingual curriculum and instruction 
^ that result" from language and Cultural considerations of the target gr oup? 

BCI.l-L^- Bilingual Curriculum and Instruction- Goal s * . . ' 

^ a) Five most important goals set for thi-s year 

ERIC .1,06 ' ' 



b) Five most important long-raiige gaals * * ^ ^ 

* " Expected time to meet goals . - - . 

^ \ ' c) ^ Goals for monolingti^l (target 'group) students 

d^ Goals for monolingual limited-English-speaking students 
e) Goals for monolingual-English-speaking Anglo students r ^ 

# f) -Goals for monolingual-English-speakiqg (target group) studVr^ts 

Are- there differences in approaches to bilingual curriculum '^d instruction 
in the bilingual prx)gram that result from language and^tfltural. considerations 
of the target group? - . , 

BCI.2.1. Languages- and/or Dialects Spoken, - 

* • • 

^ a) By* community members '% ' ' ^ . . 

^ b) By students * . * ' * , 

High school age ' . . ' 

Jr. high school age 

Intermediate grade ag^ ^ * ' " 

Primary grade age • , ' ' ' i 

BCI.2.2. En^lish-eSpeaking Communlries * ' 0 

^ a) Desire for bilingual-bicultural education * • * 

b) Need for bilingual-biculturdl education • - ^ • 



BCI. 2.3. Characteristics 



o.f Pro^rgn) 



, ♦ ^a) Bilingual* • ' • ^ . - 

' b) Bilingual-bicoltural ' ' . " * 

«c) Bictiltural , * , ' . . \^ 

' " d) ESL^. > . ' ' 

BCI.2.4., Student Language Dominance ♦ 

' a) Number of monolingual Englisrh-speakin^, -students - ' , 

AncesXry • ' ' . ' > » 

b) Number of limitedrEnglish-speaking s^udenta' V 
Ancestry ' . ' 
• c) Number of monolingual .(target group) students " 

Ancestry , ' ^ .^^-^^ ^ ■ ' 

yd) Program's response to accomodate different dialects 
e) Program's response to accomodate wide diversity of language 

abilities . \ 

BCI.2.5. Instructional Methods^. ^.^^ ^ 

. ' a) Individualized' instruction ^ 

- Criteria for individualizing instruction / ' . 

^ f • 

• ' . Subject areas 

Methods for instruction . ^ . > 

b) Grouping problems , - . 

Criteria for grouping' 

Subject areas grouped 

Children grouped s * 

Methods of ■ instruction « 
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Bitt.2.6. English lostruction 
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. - a> Introduction of formal Engli3^h language instruction^ * ^> ^ • 

Age ' ' * * ' . ' ' ' 

Ability level ' *** • , . 

Grade " ' * ^ * •> ' ^ 

b) In$tructors . " r 

^ Ancestry * '/^ , , ' . 

- c) .'Metfibds of . teaching ^Eng^lish ^ , ^ • ^ 

..^T'o English-dominant students ' . .. 
• * Ttr~(rarge^t group) students ; — - ~ ' V " 

d) Time^pent in English insTruction" ' ' . ' ' 
' For Engiishrdominant students. , ' 

- ' For '(target group) stiidents " . , - 

' jpT^ ' ^^"^ each consecutive grade level 
• ' Increase (how much) * . ' 

• ' , Decrease (fiow much) ' ^ ^ * 

f e) Subject areas using English language as mediijm.of ' 

^instruction^ * - ' : , ' . 

f ) ' Gr^de levels'using English as npedium o£ instructibn' • • 

BCI,2.7* (Tatget; Group) Language Instruction ' ^ \ 

a) Introduction;Df formal (target- -group) language instruc&ion 

^' • * Ability level " . ^ * 

. ' • Grade _ ' j . > ' ' 

b) In^trAictor (s) » ' > - ' " ,^ 

Ancestry ' ' . * * 

. c) Methods of teaching . (target group) language ^ 
, , To English-dominant student^ • • > ^ ^ 

To (targjBt group).' students \ - / / 

'd) Time spent in (target . group) language . ^ - 

. For English-dominant students ' ^ 

For (target group) students / ^ r ' . ^ 

For each consecutive grade level ' ^ - 

Increase (hqw much)* ^ ' *^ i ' 

Decrease (how much)^ * -> • . . ' 

e) " Subject areas using (target" group) laj?guage as medium of ^ 
\ instruction ' • • / . , ' . ' ^ 

Grade' levels using (t4?get. group) language as medium of ^ , 

instruction 

BCi:2,8- B'iling^al; Education Patterns . , ^ , v 

,^ . ^) Transitional bilinguallsm: ik programs .of this nature 

'the mother tongue .is used wly until the children adjust - 
to school and" are able, to follow the academic subjects . ^ ./^ 

in th^ second language ^ ^ * ^. • • , ' ' 

b) Mqnol^itprate bilingualism: Programs* of this nature have ' 
as a goal the development of oral language in the mother 
tongue and the second language, but reading is taught only ^ 
in the second language. Programs with this kind of orien--' . 
tation represent an intermediate 3tage between language 
shilt and' language maintenance* 

O ' ' • - * ' B-lb * .. , - 
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c) Partial biXingualism: grogr^ms of this nature have as an 
objective f-luency and literacy in both- languages, but iit- 

•eracy in the mother tongue is Irimited to some content areas, 
V preferably tljose that have direct relation to the culture 

of the linguistic group • . 

d) Full bilingualisfa: In programs where full bilingualisra is 
the raain^oal, student-s ^e taught 'all skills in both lan- 
guages ^in all domains * * 

Curriculum Content ' ' 

a) ^ Cultural customs, traditions,' valuer (target group) ^ 

Subject areas . • . ^ 

b) Cultural customs, traditions , .'values (Anglo) 

• Subject areas , • - 

q)" Cultural customs, traditipns, values (recent 'immigrants) 
' • , Special' considerations/ * 

^ Effect on teaching strategies * ' • ^ 

Special'vneeds - • ' ' 

* Program.' s response to needs . , 

• Unique problems • 
^' t • - d) Comparability to regular (non-fifcle VII) school curri(tuium 

e) State or school requirements for curriculum content 

BCI-2.10. Self -Concept " , ,j 



rriiuli 
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a) Major inf luences irr the classroom , ' 

b) Most important inU.uence ' • ' < / 

^ . c) Change in student attitudes and beliavi'ot * * ^ . 

Towards school * , ^ 

Towards self ' ' ' ^ 

' Towards peers . * - ' 

Towards staif ■ ~ * ' 

Towards (target group) language 
Towards -English language ' 
d) Effect bn student ^ttitud^s and^ achievements 
« * '* Presence of bilingual staff 

* ' ''^ * 

,BCI.2.11. Bilingual Curriculum Expansion • . ^ 

a) Grades * r^^^ 

b) Levels ^ 1 • 

c) Availability of. funds * ' - ' , 

d) Availability ot -resources 

. * • -> . . ' ' . , . ^ 

H Are there differenced in approaches "to bilingual curriculum and instruction 
^ which result from socioeconomic, demographic, geographic, and environmental 
variables of the target group? ^ * ^ . • 

BCI.3.1. Recent Immigration . ^ ^ * • ^ • 

a) Number of recent immigrants ' 

Country- originating from ' ' - * 

Title VII school * 
' ' : . , ' , ^ 



b) Special needs 

Language maintenance programs 
Special instr^pLoV ' 
Orientation before entering program 
, c) Instructional "strategies 

Special considerations 
Unique problems 

Programs response to problems ^ 
d) Secondary level immigrants 

Accomodation ^of immigrants who are above age or. grade 
^ • leVel of the Title VII project 
} Feasibility • . 

\ Problems involved 

BCI.3.2. -Geographit Locatix>n of School 

a) Number of schools in Title VII prograi^ 

b) Location of sdhool(s) 

-*In community j 
Outside coCTiun>^y " 
. * * Distance from community - 

c) , Student transportation to school 

Bus (distance) 
. • Car (distance) 

• JWal^ (distance) ' • - . ' 

d) Boarding school* 

• Adults in residence at school 

Number . ^ . 

Role ^ . ' 

' / Ancestry ^ * ' ^ ' 

e) .Problems in geographic loxtation 

BCI.3.3. Student X^fnsition From Title VII Pr(^gram ,to Regular School , 

^) Curriculum content preparation' ^ J 
b). Orientation procedures or preparation 
^ . "'c) Student turnbver >" - 

Effect on studer^t^ attitudes - - »" 

J ^ Effect; on student achievement - ' ^ 

•BCI-3.4- Student MobMity Pattern^ ' * " \ - ^ " 

a) Consistency of treatment 

b) Project's approach tor transient students 

H- Are there differences^' in resources' for the -tirget group wfiich affec t 
\ bil ingual curriculum and/or instfuction? . p . 

BCI.4.1. Community Resources (Hu^an). ^ > ' . c 

') a) /Availability of people resources., . r 

b) Pro-am use of resources in bilitii&ual currlculuitt 

. ^^^^ ' . ' ^ ' 

♦ Activities ^ " N . - 

* ^ • '110 - 
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5CI.4.2. Community Organi.zations ' Resources " . * ^ 

' a) Availability of organizations or group§ 

b) .Program use of resources in bilingual curricillum 
^ ' Role • • 

Activities 

BCI.4.'3. Community Facilities or Natural Resources '• 

a) Availability.* ' • * ' *' ,p . ' 

b) Program use*' of resources in bilingual curriculum 

Activitiesc 
7 

BCI.4.A. Curriculum Writer(s) or Developer(s) ' ^ ' . 

' T' • 
•a) Ance^cfy 

b) Cultura'l perspective , ^ ■ 

c) Ability/'- ^ 

d) Problems in acquiring curriculum developers 

H ^ Are there difference^' in^ co sts of, t he b i ling ual curriculum and instruction 
which -af/ect bilingual education for the target grojup? 

BCI.5.1. LEA Financial Assistance to Bilingual Curriculum and Instruction 

a) Salaries' • " 

b) Facilities ' : ^ ^ ^ ' 

c) Instructional^ supplies and/or 'equipment 

d) ' Instructional training and development 

e) Materials (commercial books, medi^^, materials) 

f) Contracted s'ervices 

g) Travel ' * . ' 
- < ' - • ' 

i 

BCI.'5.2.* Federal Assistance (sp'ecify areas and amounts) ^ 

a) Title I (ESEA) 

' b) Title II (ESEA) 

c) Title IV (Indian Education Art-) 

d) BIA ^ . • 

BCI.5..3. State. Assistance (specify areas and amounts) • 

a) State'bilingual legislation ^ 
BCI.5.4. Bilingual Curriculum gnd' V/7;5TTmr4f^S3^^udget 




a) Most expensive items (besides i$alaries) 

b) Budget increase (hypothetical) 

Additions to BCI 

c) Cost^ each consecutive ye^r 

Increased (explain) ^ * 
Decreased (explain) 
^ Remained sam6 t 
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BCI.5.5. Bilingual Curriculum \ 

• a) Time an(J cost of research ' - 

b) ' Time and cost of development ^ 
• * . c) Timej and coBt of demonstration * 

Materials Acquisition and Development ^ * , ^ , . v • 

Are there differences in the goa).s of materials acquisition and development 
that result from language and cultural 'ConsideTations of the target group? 

MAD. 1.1. Goals for Materials Acquisition and Development 

• • • 

a) Constraints to meeting goals 

b) ' Time expected to meet goals 

H ^ Are there differences in approaches to materials^ acquisition and d evelopmejvt 
that result from language and cultural considerations of the target group? 



i-lAD.I.l. Language Form 
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a) ' Written • . • 

b) Written previously, not writteh now 

* , * c) Not written . ^ ^ * - 

^^AD.2.2. Language in Written Form Now 

o a) Developer (s) 

Position 

-Role ' . ' 

Ancestry 
Perspective 

Results of work ^ • . 

RepMsentative of language and culture f 
h) Status af written fonn 
When developed 

^ " 'Stage of development or refining- of orthography' 

Problems in development _ 
^ c) Implementation of written form 
When implemented * 
\ Stage of implementation 

Problems in implementation 

d) Community familiarity, with written form 

e) Classes available to teach written form *' ^ 

Instructors 

, . Role/ancestry ' ^ « 

Approach to teaching language 
Frequency of classes 

Number of community members at^tending * 
Problems in having classes 

MAD. 2. 3. Language Written PrevioD^rjrp^^f^trJiy^ Now' 

a) Developers of previous form 
Role 
• Ancestry 
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Perspective 

Results of work . * 

Representative of language and culture 

b) Status of written form 

When developed 

c) Availability of this form 
3) Reasons for -non-use 



Language Not Written Now _ • 

• 

a) Stage of development- 

b) Key members involved in development 

Role^ ' . ' " _ 

Ancestry ^ - * 

Perspective 

Results of work * . ' ' ' 

* c) Oral state to written form • 

Procedures 
Activities 
Problems 
d) Linguistic considerations 

Problems in developing' alphabet . ^' ' 

' Dialects ~ • 

Sounds * 

MAD. 2. 5. Incorporation of oral traditions of (target group).- . . 

# a) Procedures 

b) Problems' ^ 
% 

A re therg differences jn approaches to materi'als acquisition and development 
which have resulted ^from socioeconomic, demographic, and environmental vari- 
ables of the target group? y ^ 

MAD. 3^1. Geographic Location of School . - 

a) Effectj'on materials acquisition ajnd development 

b) Proximity to institutional resources 

\ - ^ ' Universities • - . , . . - , 

Research centers « ' ^ 

i ' * Dissemination centers . - , ^ 

4 

• Media centers , ' , • . 

Resource centers - ^ * • ' 

c) - Use of institution resourees ' - * 



Are tHere differences in> resources for. the target group thgt affect 
materials acquisition and development in the bilingual program? 



4 

MAD. 4. If Materials Acquisition for English Instruction 



a) Availability of materials 

Coinmercial'and non-commercial 



b) Use of materials • - . ' 

c) Reviewing and selection procedures" 

d) Persons involved in reviewing and selecting* 

e) Adaptation procedures 

f) Stereotyping problems in available materials 

MAD. 4. 2. Materials Acquisition for (target grcrup) Instruction/ 

a) Availability of marerials, 

Conmiercial ' • * ^ i 

Other bilingual programs 

Other *coiintries (specif y^ -which country (ies)) 
h) Use of materj-als . ^ 

c) Reviewing and selection procedures 
• d) Persons iTivol\?ed in reviewing and^ select in*^ 

e) Adaptation procedures ' , " 

Problems involved 

• * f) Stereotyping problems in available* materials 

MAD. 4. 3. Materials Acquisition (cultur*al) V 

/ 

a) Other federal programs in school • 

b) Other federal -programs in the community j 

c) Previous bilingual program efforts . . , 

d) Consaunity members 

e) Parents • ^ ; , , • 

f) "Organizations - ' . ^ * 

g) Limitations or constraints in acquiflng /materials , * 

■ ) . ■ ^ 

MAD,A,4. Materials development for bilingual curriculum . " ^ k 

a)* -Kind of matNetials , - 
f * , Hard -cover books , ** - 

' ' . ' - Paperbacks . • • 

Workbooks . ♦ 

, .^^ Audio/visual materials <»• 

: , Manipulative materials (games, ^lashcards, etc.) 

Instructional units or modules ^ . ' * 

^ b) Key persons or groups involved in development of materials 
Role ' ' ^ " : 

* ^ Activities 

* ' c) Problems in developing materials 

H Are there differences in cos t s for materials acquisition and development 
^ in the bilingual program of the target;-^ group? 

MAD.5.1. Budget for Materials Acquisition and Development 

a) Proportion of budget ^pent of MAD. ^ 

b) Most expensive items/in MAD. (Explain) ^ 

c) Unusual costs 
, Development 'or refining of orthography 
I Development cictavities 
I * . d) Existing needs / 

e) Future* needs / 114 
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MAD*5-2. Budget increase (iiypotheticai) 

' a). Additions to MAD 

Staff KecruitmeQt and Development m ^ ' 

H Arl there dif f erences ,jL-n the goals of staff recruitment and development ^ 
that result from cultural considerations of the target group? 

SRD.i.l. - Goals for Staff Recruitment and Development^ 

a) Most important long range goal ' ^ ^ » 

b) Most important present year goal ' 

c) Leng,t^ of time expected necessary to m^et gbals 

H Are there differences in approaches to staf£ recruitment' an.d developme nt^ 
^ that result from language and cultural considerations of th^ target group'i 

SRD.2.i. St^ff Recruitment - ' ' • 

a) Procedures for recruiting staff - ^ * 

b) Requirements or specifications of staff 

Attitude? ^ • 

Skills 

/ ' Background . 

' c) Special considerations i.ti recruiting 
Target group members 
Bilingual members 

d) Problems in recruiting »staff 

- • /• • 

SRp.2i2. Staffing Pattern (chart) -i. ii^^- . 

a) Percentage of (target -groupj staff members 

b) Percentage of Anglo staff members . 
c) Ideal composite staff (explain) 

""'1^ . d) Availability of ideal teachers . . . 

e) Availability of ideal . teacher teams^ 

SRD.2,3. Instructional" Staff 

J 

^ a) Titles • - ' 

. b) Duties and responsibilities ' * . 

' c) • Labor divisions 

d) Instructional time * '* . ' . 

^ e)^ Volunteers . • \ 

Role - ' 

.Ancestry ' ■ • • . • 

f) Consultants . • . - . • 

Role " ' • , ' ' . . 

Ancestry 
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SRD,2.4." Staff Meetings 



a) Frequency 

b) Purpose 

c) Staff attenda^ice |^ ^» 

d) Opportunities to exchange ideas, materials j techniques 

Planned by school 
Individual interest 



SRD.2.5.' Staff Release Time 

a) Staff meetings^. - * 

b) Conferences or workshops 

c) Classroom preparation ' 

d) Irteervice training 

SRD.2.6. .Staff Training and Development 

a) Frequency of in^ervice sessions 

Length of sessions 
^ . ^ Tirae of sessions 

b) Location of inservice sessions 

Problems ^ . 

c) ^.In;5 true tors 

In-house ,§taf f 
• - (Jonsultants 
Universities 

d) Needs assessment 

Provisions for ongoing assessment 



SkD.2.7. Training Sessions 



a) Attendance . ^ ' ^ 

All staff ' * . • . , ' 

Volunteers . , ' * i" 

ComiRunity , v 

Non-Title V.TI staff 

b) Content (subject matter) ' 

Understating and appreciation of (target group) language 
and culture ' 

Understanding of , method'ologies of bilingual* education 
Undetstanding of ' educational methods 
Training to accomodate different dialects 

Training to accTomodate different students langu^e abilities 

c) . Methods ' ^ . ' ' 

Understanding and appreciation of (target group) language 
and culture ^ • ' ^ 

Understanding of methodologiespf bilingual education 
Understanding of educationaT/^inethods 
'•training to accomodate dif^rent dialects 
Training to accomodate different studerfts language abilities 
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SRD.2.8. Staff 'Devel6praent • . . • 

' • ' ' y 

a) Motivational techniques 

«• College credits (degree bound) ^ 

Pay raise 

Payment of tuition ' . 

b) Self- improvement classes (not directly ccr)5$cted with-' 
performance in classroom) 

School ^ ' * 

\^ Univer(^i!^y - 

District ^ . ' 

c) Status of certification of teachers ^ 

Length *of time expected tx> meet full certification of staff 
Certification problems 

d) Problems in staff developrment 

^3 Are there differences in approaches to staff recruitment and development ^ 
which result from socioeconomic, demographic, and environmental var iables 
of the target group? ^ 

SRD.3.1. Staff Recruitment- 

a) Geographic location of school 

Teacfier incentives to come tro area • ^ 

Problems in location 

SRD.3.2. Teacher Training Institutions ' ' ' 

c 

I • . 

a) ' Proximity 

b) Sypportiveness of program ' 

^ ' c) Expertise to train teachers for bilinguaj. program 

SRD.3.3. Hpme Visits ' - " - 
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a) Opportunities for teacher/home contact 

Structured (mandatory, planned) 
Non-structured (optional, unplanned) 

b) Key persons involved , , v > 

, Bilingual instructional staff 
► Anglo instructional sjtaff 
^ Bilingual support ..staff 
Director 

c) Frequency of visits 

d) Purpose ^£ visits 



" Are there differences in t-he resources for staff recruitpient and developfnenL 
which affecl: bilingual education for the 'target group? * ^ 

SRD.4.1. State or local laws 

a) Recruitment procedures ■ 

b) Selection procedures 
' c) ^Training procedures 
. 4) Effect on bilinguai^^ program 



SRD.4,2. Availability of Staff ' • \ 

SIID/4.3. Volunteers / • * 

a) ' ComiDunity members ^ ^^^^ 

b) LEA staff ' • ' ' 

. c) Organizations - : ' , . 

SRD.4.4.*. Turnover Rate of- Teachers 

^a) Problems ' ' 

H Are there differences in costs of .staff recruitment and development which 
^ affect bilingual education for the t arget group? 

SRD.5.1. Instfructional Salaries ^ 

a) Percentage paid by Title VII . . , ' 

b) Percentage paid by LEA < 

c) Percentage paid by other (specify) 

• i» * ' 

SRD.5-2. Instructional Salaries 

■ ♦■s. 

a) School . regulated ' * - 

b) Project regulated ' 'u^^ 

c) &tate regulated ' 

SRD.5.3. Discrepancies in * ^ 

a) Certified instructional staff , » , 

b) Non-certified instructional sfaff^ ^ . ^ ^ 
f c) Bilingual staff - . * 

/ 3)." Non-bilingual. staff ' • * 

SRD.5.4: Budget for Staff Recruitment ' ; o , 



a)' Unusual "costs " ' ^ 
B) Budget increase (hypothetical) 
Additions 



Parent and Community Involvement 

H Are^there differences ip the goals of parent and community inv olvement 
^ t.hat result from language and cultural considerations of .the target 
group? ' , • . > . 

PCI. 1.1. Goals for Parent 'and Community Involvement 

' a) Procedures- for establishing goals . ' 

\ b) K6y person involved ' ^ 

c) Evaluation o| goals . • ' c ' 

^ . ' Instruments - . ^ * - , • 

Frequency 



# d) Progress, in meeting go^ 

e) Constraints in meeting ^oa"ls * 
programs response ^* 

PCiri.2. Community Control (Policy makii^, not nepessaril^ fitiancial) 

a) Long-rangB goal 

b) Desire in community 

c) Feasibility^ 

d) Constraints 



PCI. 1.3. Advisory Committee; s; ■ ' 

a) Types 

b) Membe^rship - • ' ' * 

c) Ethn4^^ makeup • ' • 

d) Chainnah, * ^ - » 
E) Responsibilities ' 

Decision-making powers - 

PCI. 1.4^ Advisory Commit tee-^is) Meetings 

a) Language (s) used . to conduct" meetings 

b) Frequency of meetings " « 

c) Announcement (s) 

. ' ■ Type . u 

• y , Purpose (activiities, meetings, progress) 

^ ^ Language'{s) us^d _ , - - 

d) ^ Location of meetings ' ( 

^ e) -Time 'scheduled ^ ^ * . . ^ . ' 

f') Attendance " - * , * ^ 
Members only 

' , Open to public \ ' . * . 

Staff ' . r , , ' ^ 

•^g) Purpose. of meetings * * , • ' 

A.re there differences in approaches to parent and community involvement 
which result from language and cultural considerations of th^ target groopj 
' ' * ' I 

PCI. 2.1. Language Dominance of Community - - 

'PCI. 2. 2* P-^rent and Community Involvement ^ ^ ■ - ' 

, . ' ' * 

a) Procedures, for getting- parent-/ community involiasment , 
' ' ' ^' Announcements ^ - • ^ 

' Newspapers • ' ' ' ' ■ - \ 

. Radio ' , , ' • \ ' / 

TV - ' " . ' ' ' 

Active solicitation ^ ' , 

,At'.yisory 'committee (s) • > 

b) Areas of Participation < * , 
rl^ Program planning ^ * *. 

Ciirricqlum development ^ 
Instruction . • . 
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Mat;eriais' developmerrt 
Staff ,training • • 
Evaluation 

c) Activities 

Program^planning ^ 
' Curriculum development 

Instruction 

Materials development 

-Staff training 
^ Evaluation _ ' ^ 

d) -Participants and Role (vtarget group) 

'pomraunity organizations 
Community members • 
Parents _ - 
^Extended" family 



PCI. 2. 3. Adiilt. Education ^Classes * ' 

a) Subject areas 

b) Frequen^cy • . ^ 
s ' c) Location • ^ • , 

d) Atrtendance " ^ 

. • . . e) Methods * . ' • 

PCI. 2. 4- Effective Methods fpr Increasing' Parent/Community Involvement 



PCI. 
PCI, 



2.5. Problems^ in Getting Parent/Community Involvement 

2..6.. Effect of Involvement in Proglram 

a) Policy chaoge ^ - ^ - ; 

Cb) Instruction ' " ' 

. , , c) Sfef f attitude" 

d) Student -self-concept 

Change* in attitudes, behavior, achievement 

e) Dropout and absenteeism rates . / 

f) Student enrollment pattern^ 

•PCl*2.7* Effect of ' Involvement in Community 

. a) Attitude change. j 

- b) Cross-cultural exchange . «- , - 

c) Awareness of school 

\ d) Interest in educational matters 



^h^r^ .Hfferences in a pproaches to parent and community involv egienj 

3. which result from socioeconomic, demographic, and environmental varlabl 

' of the target group? - ^ ' ' ' 

PCI. 3.1. Location of School an.d <;;ommunity 

. o "a) Problems 

^' b) Effect on .involvement ■ • ' ^ 
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PCI. 3. 2. Immigrants 



a) - Special services or ii\formation 

b) Referrals, *to social service agencies ' ; * * 

c) Orientation procedures ^ 

PCI. 3.3. Parental Mobility ^ " - 

a) Transiency problems-^ ' * ' ' * 

,b)* Effect^on student - ^ * ^ 

Are, they^ differences in resources for parent and community . involvement 
vhich feet the bilingual program? : ^ ~' \ 

• *' j ^ ' ^ ~ • 

PCI. 4.1. 'Facilities Available for Parent/Community Involvement 

a) Adult education classes ^ 

• • • Materials . o 

Instructors * - 

b) Advir^ry group meetings - 

Activities ' * ~ 

Resources 

PCI. 4. 2. Additional Resources Necessary for Parent/Community Involvement 

• - » - " 

Are there differences in costs of parent and conpnunity inyolveiqent^in \* 
. the bilingual program of the target group? - ' • 

PCI. 5.1. Budget for Parent/Community Involvement 

a) Proportion of budget allotted to. parent Acommunity involv,ement 

b) Most expensive items in parent /community involvement 

PCI.5.2i Budget Restrictions and Effect on Program * , • 

•a) Federal agencies (Title; VII) 

b) State agencies 

c) LEA . • . * , - 
PCI. 5. 3. * Budget Assistance for Parent /Community /involvement . ' * 

a) Federal agencies (besides Title VII) - 

b) State agehcies . . 

c) LEA . • • ' . 

d) BIA . . ' ' 

PCI. 5. 4. Budget Increase ^hypothetical) ' ♦ 

a) Additions' ' ' , 



« 



Program ^and Student Evaluation • 

Are there differences in* the goals ^6f program and student evaluation that 
resu3.t from. language and, cultural considerations af *the target group? 

PSE.1.1. .Goals iSi Program Evaluation • - ^ 

PSB. 1*2. Goals of Student Evaiiiaeion " - 

^ PSt.*1.3. Requirements for Evaluation ^ - ' 

a) Title VII . ^ 5^ . * 

b) State . ' 
^ c) LEA ' ' 

Effect on program " * ' : 

rSE.1.4^ Removal of Restrictions and/or Requirenjents (hypothetical) * * 

a) ' Changes in program and student evaluation 

^2 ^here differences in api5roaches to program and student evaluation^ thad 

result from language and cultural considerations of the target groupT ' 

PSE.2.1. Program Parts Assessed 

^ a) , Planning .* , • / 

. .b) Program 'management and administration 

' c)* Bilingual curriculum and instruction 

d) Parent/community involvement , ^ 

^ ' e) Staff ■ , ■ . r' ^ 

f) Staff recruitment ' , ; 

g) Staff development 

o 

PSE.Z.'Z, Ev'aluation of 'Program ' • ^ 

a) Instruments ' ' 

: • Appropriateness ^ ^ • ' ^ ^ 

b) ' Selection ^of instruments ' " -» ' . 

Procedures , " * 

\ ' Key persons involved ' ^ , 

c) 'Frequency of assessment ' ' , ' : - * /fi 

d) Agency or persons contracted 

e) Key persons involved , ' , 

f) Changes in' program 

PSE»2.3. Student Evaluation • . ' 

k) Instruments 

Standardized • 

Criterion- referenced * . ' 

- .. Teacher in'^de 

• • • • • 

Parenta^l advice 
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b) Use of instruments 

• Achievement ... # 

Language dominance \ ^ * 

Attitude (self-concept) < 
Skills in subject-areas 

c) Selection of instruments 

Key persons involved 

Procedures . * % > 

d) Development of instruments 

Key persons involved 
Procedures fdr development 
Validation of * instruments 
Prediction of .instruments . 
Language used 

Appropr;irateness of instruments 
Problems in developing instruments, 

e) Problems in student evaluation > 



PSE.2.4. P\ipil Progress 



• a) Assessment rece^rds ' ^ 

* Type ^ 
' ' ^ b) Reports to pareats 
s X . Conferences- ' ' 

• Report cards . > 

Phone calls * ' ' ^ ^ 
* , *^ ' ' Conmiunity liaison petson 

c) Language (s) used in'.report^ng 

TSE,2..5. Prog,ram i^ecommendations for ^ogram ^valuation 



l ^ce there differences" in approaches which result from socioeconomic, demo- 
vy<»s^'^ g?^^hic, and environmental t^ariables for the target group? 



Student Educational Ne^ds 
* . » - 

a) Assessment procedures 

b) K^y^ persons involved 



P^^E.3v2-' Community Educational Needs 

^ . , a) . Asses^menC procedures 
* b) Key persons involved 



"Ij^ ' rAt'fe^there differences in the resources for program and student 
evaluation in the bilingual program? 



PSE»4yl.5.-' Avail-Ability of Appropriate Instruments 
PSE/4.2. E\feluation Agenciei^ or Evaluators 



a) NeecJ:;>-.^/' * 
,b) Availability^ 
* c) Staff training 'foj:- evaluation 
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H- Are there differences »in costs of program and student evaluation 
in the bilingual program? * ' 

' ; f 

PSE^S.l. Budget Assistance 



a) 'Title VII . _ 

b) LEA 

c) State 

d> Other federal programs 
Development of Instryments 



a) Unusual costs. ► 

b) Training staff 
^ . c) Consultants 

PSE.5.3. Continuation of Bilingual Program 

a) Anticipated funding source ••'^ 

LEA ' ' , 

State 

BIA 

Di^rict 

Other federal programs 

b) Financial capabilities of funding source 
' - cK Attitudirial support of Community 

. ^ d) Attrtudinal support of LEA 



.7 
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Community -Impact 



Data Collection Guide For Use 
With Paretfits and Community Members 



\ 



Is £here an impact in the consaunity as a result of bilingual educatiotP? 

CI. 1.1. Identification • " o, 

- a) Respondent's ancestry 

•b) {lespondent's language dominance, usuage 

•c) Residents in community, length of time 

. d) Age, sex 

CI. 1.2. Relationship .to Project < * ' 

a} ^Connection to bilingual project 

b) Involvement .in project v — 

c) Attendance at project activities 

^ d) Participation as volunteer > . '--^ ' 



CI 



,1.3» 



Knowledge of Project ^ i ^ 

a) ^ Fam^iliarity wi-th project anJ staff ^ 

b) Sources ot communication with project, * 

t) What do they know of project, how do they know it 



CI. 1.4. 1) Attitudes Towards Education 

a) Feelings toward their own education 
. b) Feelings towards thej.r children's education 

2) Attitudes Towards Bilingual Education 



CJ.1.5' 



a) Value of bilingual education / 
h) Choice of bilingual education* 

Chajiges in attitudes .towams education resulting from 
bilinguai ptojeet j • 

1 r. J . *! . * ' ^ 

£f f ect ' of-'Paren't/Coihmunity Involvement in Program . 



I 



Policy change '{ / . 

b) InstructioA ^^ 

c) Staff . attitude 

d) . Strudent self-concep„t 

Change in attitudes, behaviors ,- achievement 

e) Drop-out and* absenteeism rate- , 
f> Student enrollment .patterns . 

Non-enrolled students 
District exchange-' 
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-CI. 1.6. Effect of Bilingual Program in Coniiunity 

a) Attitude change 

Other ethnic groups 
Use of language (s) 
Awareness o? scjioo-i- • r 
Interest in educational matters 

b) Cross-cultural exchange 

c) Attendance at adult classes 

d) Participation in bilingual program 
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